














No Art Conventions This Year 


It is very doubtful that anything in the line of 
an art convention will be held during this year 
due to transportation difficulties and the addition- 
al duties which school departments have taken 
upon themselves most patriotically in the handling 
of rationing, in the aiding of salvage campaigns, 
and in the extra work preparing publicity for all 
types of community war activities. 

Well, what could be done about this? What 
could be done under these circumstances and 
how could it be done? You can get a very direct 
and definite answer to this by writing to Raymond 
P. Ensign, Secretary-Treasurer of the Eastern 
Arts Association —address, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. The Eastern Arts Association 
has worked out a rough outline for victory meet- 
ings, meetings which can take place in your own 
city, or your own section of the county and which 
will do a great deal toward helping every individ- 
ual teacher in times like this. 

Instead of this being a handicap for us, it should 
be one of our welcomed opportunities, because 
into these meetings we can bring teachers of other 
subjects, principals, superintendents, and above 
all else, parents and tax payers. These meetings 
do not mean huge gatherings of 200 to 500 
people but can be as small as 5 to 10 people in an 
individual home, or if you get the school hall you 
can run it up to 100. 

But why should I be telling you all these things 
when you can get much more from the fine out- 
line which has been prepared, and I suggest that 
you write immediately to Raymond Ensign at the 
address given above so that you can get your plan 
started right now and reap the benefit not only 
this spring, but during next fall and winter also. 
Don’t hesitate and don’t delay because it is a well- 
known fact that work put off until tomorrow is 
never done. 


Southeastern Arts Association 


The Executive Council has voted to cancel the 
annual meeting which was to have been held at 
Athens, Georgia, March 4, 5, and 6. Officers 
and Council members elected at the last meeting 
will continue until the next annual meeting is 
held. 

This announcement reached the Secretary of 
the School Arts Family through President Ken- 
neth E. Smith, assistant professor of ceramics at 
Newcomb College of Tulane University. 
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With the cancelling of these Conventions 
throughout the country it means that if you and I, 
individually, are to keep up to date with what is 
going on, that some of the money which we 
normally would have invested in our convention 
trips should now be invested in subscriptions to 
educational magazines and the purchase of books. 
In this way we may be constantly in touch with 
what is going on throughout the country. At the 
same time we may add to our reference material 
an inspiration to carry on, not only for the dura- 
tion of the War, but for the years following. In- 
cidentally, government authorities in the Income 
Tax office recognize the value of maintaining 
professional standards and professional advance- 
ment, in that they have ruled that all magazines 
purchased by individuals in the profession are 
deductable expenses when figuring the Federal 
Income Tax. This is not a new regulation but is one 
which has been in effect for a long period of years. 


* * 


Pacific Arts Association 
The Pacific Arts 


teachers, and laymen from the eleven Western 
States—has been holding 
conventions since 1935. 
alternated between Washington, Oregon, North- 


Association—artists, art 
annual three-day 
These meetings have 


ern California, and Southern California. Because 
of the need of conservation a series of regional 
meetings will be held this year instead of the 
usual central convention, at Seattle, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, San José, and Los Angeles. 

The first of these meetings will be held in 
San José, California, April 2-4. The other meet- 
ings will be scheduled during the remainder of 
the Spring. Each of the above localities will plan 
its own meeting and program according to the 
needs of the area. 

Miss Philoma Goldsworthy is President of the 
organization and is acting as chairman of the San 
José meeting. Miss Paula Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Washington is serving as chairman 
of the Seattle meeting; Mrs. Myrtle Morgan, art 
teacher in the Hosford School, Portland, will 
chair the meeting in Portland; Miss Maude R. 
Hardman, Supervisor of Art in Salt Lake City, will 
organize the Salt Lake meeting; and Mr. Robert S. 
Hilpert, of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, is chairman of the Southern California 
group. 

The programs are stressing the role of art 
education during the war emergency and many 
practical suggestions as to how the art teacher can 
contribute to the educational problems of today 
will be presented. 

One of the biggest fifteen cents worth of 
information which has come to our desk for a long 
time, arrived from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., during the first week in 
February. It is the direct answer to the question 
“What are teachers asking or what ought they 
to be asking about their réle in the War effort.”’ 
You can well imagine that I browsed through 
this handbook subject by subject, looking at the 
Agriculture, the Aviation Training, the Ele- 
mentary Schools, Nutrition and so on. Naturally 
my interest centered on the emphasis on Fine 
Arts (I still wish we had a better word for the 
subject in which we are interested. Or at least 
a combination of some such words like Applied 
and Fine Arts.) The section on Art shows exactly 
how what we have been teaching fits into the 

(Continued on page 10-a) 
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Art Teaching in Porto Rico 


The letter following is an illuminating résumé 
of the situation in Porto Rico with respect to one 
department of education. The editor is delighted 
to be in sympathetic touch with those who are 
promoting art teaching in this progressive sec!ion 


ofthe U.S. A. 


Polytechnic Institute, 
San German, P. R., 
January 18, 1943 
Dear Mr. Lemos: 

I am not an art teacher but I am planning to be 
so. This is my third year in college and | am 
majoring in Art and in Biology. There are not go 
many opportunities for the artists, art teachers and 
students in P. R. as you have in the States, that we 
have to study something else just to be sure that 
we will work anyway. In my case I happened to 
love the Arts as well as the Sciences. 

It was in 1941 that our Department of Education 
began to open art courses in the primary, second- 
ary and high schools. Before that time anyone 
who took art courses in college was merely as a 
hobby with no idea that he was going to teach that 
later. In addition to that, the opportunities for the 
commercial or the serious artists are very limited 
here. Our leading newspapers hire foreign artists 
and our leading artists have to work on other than 
art jobs. For example we have in this college 
a Spaniard, Don Cristobal Ruiz, as teacher of 
painting and a young lady from the States teach- 
ing handicrafts. The leading artist in P. R., Don 
Ramon Frade, who studied under a scholarship at 
Italy is now working as a draftsman! And so on. 

Of course there are a few exceptions but the 
general rule is that the few art places here are 
filled by foreigners. That may be due to two 
reasons, I think: Lack of good, experienced artists 
and lack of art teachers with a sound preparation. 
The first reason is due to the fact that the majority 
of our talented students cannot study abroad, some 
cannot study at all. The ones who studied cannot 
teach, which you know is a very different thing. 

Now the problem is beginning to be solved, but 
it takes years to see the results: good artists work- 
ing for our community, and the community appre- 
ciating the artists’ work. 

Maybe some day I can open the newspaper, 
look for the funnies and to my pleasure be able 
to read the comic strips made by our local artists. 
That never means that I don’t like American-made 
comics. I admire them more than my youngest 
sister and I rather miss my train to school than 
Coniff's ‘‘Terry and the Pirates.’’ But that will 
mean that art has been taught here for more than 
for art's sake, that creative minds are on work for 
the community. 

My teacher of History of Art, Mrs. Castillo, is 
preparing an article about a wall design which 
was made by a group of students for the lobby 
of the building that you see in the post card 
included. The article will be supplied with 
photographs. I am going to see if she can send 
you that article and some more about Art Teach- 
ing in P. R. 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) Rafel Iglesias Iglesias 


MILO WINTER MURAGRAPHS 


The Denoyer-Geppert Company of Chicago 
offer The Milo Winter Muragraphs in beautiful 
colors for classroom, library, and corridor. There 
are ten of these picture classics in seven colors 
which are highly regarded by those who already 
have received them. They typify the spirit of 
science, exploration, chivalry, the heroic, states- 
men, idealist, nation builder, Saint, patriot, and 
the craftsman, well calculated to inspire i 
children the desire to achieve. The literature de 
scribing the Muragraphs is most attractive, finely 
illustrating the entire group of ten subjects. By 
writing School Arts and asking for T.E.B. No. 
H-431 you will at once be forwarded a copy of 
this descriptive booklet. 


e Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
Massachusetts, under the act of March 3, 1879 
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With Artista Water Colors! 

















A Water Color Painting recently shown in 

the Seventh Annual YOUNG AMERICA 

PAINTS EXHIBITION, Museum of Natural 
History, New York City 


Gold Medal Products 


“Mtighest uard Muay» e 
ARTISTA FRESCOL— 4 dry compoct 


chalky paint applied with a patented felt-tipped brush— 
truly a new and delightful medium. 


C L A Y O L A — A smooth, plastic, stainless, 


waterproof and sanitary modeling clay, available in a 
variety of ten soft rich colors. 


SHAW FINGER PAINT— thisorio. 


inal, ready to use, finger paint which requires the use of the 
ands, arms and fingers is the creative medium of our day. 


PER MA Pressed Crayon — A special 


manufacturing process gives this crayon a firmness and 


ating color quality—adaptable for broad work and 
fine detail. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


These true balanced col- 
ors are admirably suited 
to school work due to their 
qualities of strength and 
brilliance as well as trans- 
parency and excellent mix- 
ing properties. The colors 
have a smooth flow and 
will not penetrate the 
paper nor will they become 
soft or sticky in damp 


weather. No. 03 
ARTISTA Water Color 





This round three-section metal box is the metal water color box obtainable 
at the present time. It solves the problem of meta/ water pans and metal 
mixing trays. The No. 03 Artista Water Color box contains eight semi-moist 
round pans with a No. 7 Camelhair brush. Colors are arranged in spectrum 
sequence as in the color wheel, with complementary colors opposite each 
other. 

Artista water color refills for this No. 03 metal box are available in 
twenty-five colors. 








@ Round Water Pan 
@ Sectional Mixing Tray 


@ Color Wheel Palette 
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TO 
ENS 


VARIETY IS ESSENTIAL! Every nation knows that if 
it is to wage war successfully it must have exactly the 
right instrument for every job. Take planes, for instance. 
As our sketch reminds us, our war plants are turning out 
a great variety of planes to perform a variety of tasks. 
We have Kittyhawks, Warhawks, and Tomahawks; Aira- 
cobras, Wildcats, Lancers and Thunderbolts. Some are 
fighters for high altitudes; some are best for strafing near 
the ground; some are bombers. To assign the wrong 
plane to the wrong job can easily prove suicidal. That's 
why there must be a choice of planes, each good in 
itself and supplementing all the rest. 


WITH PENCILS, TOO. Even in such seemingly trivial 
things as pencils, it is equally important for each one of us 
always to choose the right pencil or pencils for the partic- 
ular task at hand. It’s not enough to choose the right make 
of pencil—the Koh-i-noor—but the right degree must be 
selected. The experienced user, whether his work is free- 
hand or instrumental, has learned that there are sound 
reasons for making Koh-i-noors in 17 degrees. 


THE SKETCH ABOVE needed but three of the 17. It 


did not require the extremely hard points, on the one hand, 
or the very soft ones, on the other, but was entirely done 


with a 2H, an F, and a 2B Koh-i-noor. 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, and will be supplied without cost 





No. 2620, and stick form No. 208. 





186 SANGUINE PENCIL. This pencil combines a texture and color long sought 
for by artists. It is one of the mediums used by the old masters and will be found 
especially suitable for life sketching and is also very pleasing when used in 
combination with the 190A Carbon Pencil. As the Sanguine is a chalk pencil, 
drawings made with it must necessarily be ‘‘fixed’’ if they are to withstand any 
great amount of handling. Made in one degree only. Also made in lead form 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 10 








KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., 373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Win with KOH-I-NOOR! 
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CHECK THEM ALL? THEN GET THEM ALL,IN 


“CHEMI-SEALED” 


FREE TEST SAMPLE! 


Just write us, naming this maga- 
zine and your regular pencil 
dealer, and we will send you a 


a (SUPER BONDED) 
a 
TURQUOISE pencil or lead, 
in anv grade you desire. 


» Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK @ EAGLE PENCIL CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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‘G6’ Speedball 
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Speedball gives You a point to hit any use 
A: square : Br round : C-flat : D+ oval : 
Only Speedballs have fan-slit tips, 


triple reservoir ink controls~+and 
grooved marking tips-and style D 


Speedball Pens dnd Speedball Ink 


make a perfect combination 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
APRIL SCHOOL ARTS 


By Alliston Greene 











* A majority of the contributors to the April 
Number of School Arts find their inspiration 
among those who live and institutions which 
thrive in that wonderful section of our country 
commonly referred to as “the Sunny South.” 
The composer of this column will not attempt to 
compete with any of these contributors by wordy 
explanation or redundant description. 

x I do want to emphasize, however, the great 
importance of craft teaching at this particular 
time. Seldom, if ever, has there been greater 
demand for creative handwork—things made 
with the hands; nor for greater artistry and design 
in planning these articles to be made. Never have 
there been more people, younger and older, 
employed in making things with the hands. 

* Itis perfectly obvious, therefore, that School 
Arts—the magazine which has for more than 
forty years advocated and shown the way to better 
art and craft teaching—should at this time furnish 
concrete example of American craft work, where 
and how it is being created, and indicating 
how others may successfully engage in similar 
occupations. 

* Where, more than in the ‘Sunny South,” are 
there finer or more historic examples of American 
handicraft? For here American history began; 
here many of the early traditions are maintained; 
here are found thousands of visitors seeking rest, 
refreshment, and rejuvenation. 

* Among so many fine articles and illustrations, 
it is not possible to distinguish any one as 
superior. Each has its strong points. 

* Blanche Cahoon, Director of Art Education, 
Tampa, Florida, opens the number with an Art 
Travel Itinerary for art educators, artists, and 
nature fovers. Her word pictures, as well as the 
fine photographic pictures, of an ‘‘Artist’s Para- 
dise,’’ are beyond description. The accompany- 
ing map of Florida's centers of art interest, drawn 
by Norman Borchardt of the University of Tampa, 
is a valuable help. 

* Howard C. Ford, Asheville, N. C., gives us a 
list of places abounding in American handcrafts 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia 
and North Carolina—high spots in the Highland 
Handcraft centers. 

* Elise Reid Boylston, Assistant Supervisor of 
Art, Atlanta, Ga., one of our advisory Editors, is 
our Conductor through the Empire State of the 
South, touching at many of the historic art 
centers and introducing us to several local 
artists. 

* Kentucky Mountain life and the Mammoth 
Cave are familiar, in a general way, to all Ameri- 
cans; but the Director of Art, Jean Dudley, and 
some of the teachers in Covington schools have 
made local art crafts far more interesting and in- 
telligible by offering them as school subjects. 

* Allen Eaton, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
has something to say about Handicrafts of our 
People which is fundamental. I really consider it 
one of the most important articles in the April 
number. You will discover why as you read. 

* These are but scattering notes about a most 
valuable number. Other articles of practical art 
work achieved in schools of the Southland should 
not be overlooked—and I am sure they will not. 
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Prestite ( /rayon s will surprise 
you! Drawings done with 


them have lasting values. 


The war has not im- 
paired “Prestite” colors, nor 
“Prestite” blendability, nor 


“Prestite” toughness. 


Order a few Prestites 
S.78 to compare with 8- 
color slide boxes of other 
makes offered as similar 


or ‘as good.” 


Why shouldn’t Dixon 
make a better pressed 
crayon with its better “cold 


extrusion process ? 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Dept. 135-]4 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 





































May School Arts will be the Child Art Number. 
For all grades. A great number. Watch for it. 


LEATHE 


HEADQUARTERS 

MAKE Belts, Purses, 

Gloves—many useful 
things with leather. Easy to assemble. 
Prompt shipments. Send 10 cents for 
16-page catalog. Write today. 


J.C. LARSON & CO. 


180 No. Wacker Drive Dept. 180 Chicago, Ill. 


————< 
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Courtesy, Giles from Black Star, Graybar Building, New York 
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Sketch Class from Ringling School 
of Art, Sarasota, sketching at 
Myakka River, State Park 
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ARTIST'S PARADISE 





An Art Travel Itinerary 
for 





Art Educators, Artists 
and Nature Lovers 


Tampa Public Schools, Tampa, Florida 


The artist will not be content to leave until he has 
seen the gray stone fortress, the ancient Cathedral, 
and the busy docks of the shrimp-fishing fleet on the 


BLANCHE CAHOON, Director of Art Education 
LORIDA was discov- j 
ered over 400 years " 
* ago when Ponce de imp-fi 


Leon, in search of the 
Fountain of Youth, sighted the shore near the present 
site of St. Augustine. He claimed the land for the King 
of Spain and named it Florida, either because he 
landed on Easter Sunday (Pascua Florida) or because 
of the wealth of flowers he found blooming there. 


It is symbolic that Ponce de Leon, in search of the 
Fountain of Youth, should discover ‘“‘the Land of 
Flowers’’—a land flooded with sunshine, full of beauty 
in earth and sky—a land where artists were to follow 
him in search of inspiration and remain to capture its 
beauty and atmosphere. Winslow Homer left his 
stormy northeast coast to paint the palms and colorful 
warm waters of Florida. ‘George Inness immortalized 
the radiant sunsets. John James Audubon came to 
study and paint the birds. Ralph Waldo Emerson gave 
us word pictures, while the poet, Sidney Lanier, wrote 
a guide book of the state for visitors. 


In writing a travel itinerary at the present time, to 
help art loving travelers find the most outstanding 
places of interest, a definite tour can be outlined 
but it can only touch the highlights along the way. 
The seeing artist will go off the beaten path into the 
intriguing byways and find for himself much more 
than time or space can be allowed to describe. 


Let us start just where Ponce de Leon did when he 
discovered Florida—at the point now called St. Au- 
gustine. This quaint city is on Highway No. 1, a little 
south of Jacksonville. As it is the oldest city in the 
United States, it is full of historic interest as well as a 
mecca for the artist. The older streets are very nar- 
row. Many of the houses that line these avenues are 
typically Spanish with their overhanging balconies, 
grilled windows, and walled patios. Through their 
gates the visitor catches glimpses of gardens of sub- 
tropical flowers and trees. The art colony along Aviles 
Street displays its products on gray coquina garden 
walls and the artists often work at easels beneath fig 
trees in open courtyards. The oldest wooden school- 
house in the United States is on St. George Street. 
This charming old building, now restored, houses 
many relics. In Anderson Circle is the statue of 
Ponce de Leon, a replica of one in Puerto Rico. The 
oldest house in the United States is on St. Francis 
Street and it is claimed that it was built before 1599 
by the Franciscans. It is constructed of coquina shell 
rock. 





San Sebastian River and then he will probably prom- 
ise himself a return to make more sketches. 


Eighteen miles south of St. Augustine are the 
Marine Studios. Here are the two largest outdoor 
aquarium tanks ever built, and the world’s only 
specially designed underwater motion picture studios. 
Enclosed galleries run at different levels around the 
entire perimeters of the two tanks with glass port-holes 
at intervals. The opportunity to study sea life with all 
its color and rhythm is found here. 


Continuing south we come to the magnificent ocean 
beach at Daytona. It is 23 miles of white sand and 
500 feet wide, beaten to the smoothness and hardness 
of a pavement by incoming tides. The beach is lined 
with wooden umbrellas painted red, yellow, blue, and 
green, contrasting vividly with the white sand. Dur- 
ing the winter season Daytona is noted for its fine 
concerts, musicals, festivals, and art exhibits. 


If the artist craftsman is interested in what can 
be done with “driftwood,’’ he should stop at Vero 
Beach and see the ‘‘Drift Wood House”’ that has been 
created from the wood washed ashore over the reefs 
along the coast of Vero Beach. A number of craits- 
men families at Vero Beach are doing creative work 
in metal and wood and the Vero Beach Sketch Club 
holds interesting exhibits. 


Motoring south along what is sometimes called 
“Florida’s Gold Coast,’’ we come to West Palm 
Beach, rightly named, for the city is noted for its 
50,000 palm trees. West Palm Beach has in the last 
year become of special interest to the artist and 
student of art, for in February of 1941 the Norton 
Gallery and School of Art was dedicated. It contains 
six galleries which house the Norton Collection of 
paintings—one gallery for the Sculpture, five studios 
for the teaching of the Fine Arts, a cloistered patio 
for out-of-door classes, an art library and auditorium 
for lectures. Two new galleries for current exhibi- 
tions were added during the summer of 1941. The 
Norton School of Art is in the highest sense a labora- 
tory and workshop where individual expression is 
encouraged. 


Continuing on Highway No. 1 we come to ‘‘Greater 
Miami,"’ the southernmost resort area on Florida's 
mainland, which covers approximately 90 square 
Biscayne Bay, spanned by three causeways, 


miles. 
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separates Miami and Miami Beach, twin cities that in 
tourists’ eyes are one. Coral Gables merges on the 
west and extends to the bay south of Miami. In less 
than a quarter of a century, miles of rainbow-hued 
dwellings, huge estates, ornate hotels and office 
buildings have grown from mangrove swamp, jungle, 
coral rock, and sand dunes. Islands dredged from the 
bay are glorified by exotic plantings and houses of 
many types and styles. Great wealth lavishly spent 
on these synthetic isles and shores has gone into the 
building of a winter playground designed to attract 
those, pleasure bent, who follow the sun. To the first- 
time visitor its shining spires, its tropical foliage, the 
incredible blue of its waters, the cloud formations that 
tower in the background—appear as ephemeral as a 
motion-picture set. 


The artist who has city planning at heart will be 
greatly interested in the development of Coral Gables, 
for here a city was designed by artists before it was 
built. In the beginning George Merrich, whose 
family once owned most of the land that is now Coral 
Gables, dreamed of a town where there would be 
nothing unbeautiful. With the advice of the country’s 
foremost artists, architects, and builders, he planned 
his city down to the last street, the landscaping, the 
building codes, and ordinances. In all building, 
including the present time, an architectural board 
must approve the proposed building. The University 


ve) 


of Miami at Coral Gables was also tounded by the 
one who conceived the idea of a perfect city. The 
University holds true to his ideals and is strong in its 
Art and Music Departments. 


The Coral Gables Woman's Club Building and 
Library have fine Art Exhibits. The buildings them- 
selves, made of native coral rock, and the murals 
which decorate the interior walls are worthy of a 
visit. The Venetian Pool, palm lined, with the old world 
casino, and loggias, and natural coral rock caves, was 
designed by the artist, Denman Fink. 


The Miami Beach Library Gallery has traveling and 
local Art Exhibits. The Washington Gallery, also at 
Miami Beach, generally has about 500 pictures on 
exhibit at all times. Here are seen the best of any 
artist's work. Local artists and noted visiting artists 
leave their work for sale. 


The Pfluegers Marine Museum is noted for display- 
ing nearly every fish in the Southern waters. They 
are mounted with painted naturalistic backgrounds. 


For rare birds the Bird Farm on the Homestead 
Road affords a close study of flamingoes and many 
beautiful tropical birds. 


A few miles south is Panther Hammock. The crafts- 
man artist will be greatly interested in the ceramic 
costume jewelry that Margaret St. Gaudens is creat- 


Water Color Class sketching at the School of Architecture 
and Allied Arts, University of Florida, Gainsville, Florida 
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John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art, Sarasota, Florida 


ing. She is the wife of Paul St. Gaudens, the potter- 
sculptor (nephew of Augustus St. Gaudens). They 
have built and equipped a studio so that they can 
experiment with jewelry made in clay and firing on 
the colors, reviving the idea of jewelry made of glazed 
terra cotta developed two or three thousand years 
ago by the Egyptians but which has practically been 
forgotten for centuries. 


Those interested in Indian craft work will wish to 
visit the Seminole Indian Village (Musa Isle). It shows 
the Seminole Indians as they live in their camps, and 
at the trading post there are displays of Indian hand- 
work for sale. 


We leave this wonderland of Greater Miami on the 
Tamiami Trail, a name compounded of the syllables 
from names of its terminal cities, Tampa and Miami. 
The Highway connects the Atlantic Ocean with the 
Gulf of Mexico, proceeding in long straight stretches 
across the Everglades, a primeval swampland. Along 
the north side of the road runs the Tamiami Canal 
which is alive with birds, reptiles, and fishes. A dozen 
Seminole Indian villages are scattered along the trail. 
In front of each village is a shop in which Seminole 
jackets and dresses, dolls, miniature boats, metal pins 
and buttons, air plants, and other native products are 
sold, including the large Seminole spoon known as 
cotaseechobee, made of custard apple or cypress, it 





is light and cool to handle when stirring sofkee, a 
mush of cornmeal, meat and vegetables. Along the 
Trail the Royal Palm Hammock offers the rare sight of 
white-boled royal palms growing wild, thrusting their 
straight trunks above the cabbage palms. It is com- 
monly believed that the seeds were blown into the 
section more than a century ago by tropical storms, 
for the tree is native of Cuba. 


Leaving the Everglades section we come to our first 
west coast town—the town of Naples, named for the 
Italian City and planned as a winter resort as early as 
1887. The fishing pier extends more than 1,000 feet 
into the Gulf. The Keewayden Outdoor School for 
boys and girls is on Keewayden Key, an island ap- 
proximately a mile long and separated from the main- 
land at Naples by a 50-yard channel. 


Going north we come to Fort Myers which has a 
leisurely air, but actually is a busy commercial center, 
shipping citrus fruit, winter vegetables, fish, and 
cattle. Seminole Indians of the Cow Creek and Big 
Cypress tribes come from the Everglades to shop 
here. The streets of the city are shaded by more than 
60 varieties of palms. Among them are the graceful 
cocoanut palm, the fan-shaped traveler palm, the fish- 
tail palm, and notably the royal palm often rising to a 
height of 100 feet, its straight gray bole topped with a 
green crown of leathery fronds. These royal palms 
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which distinguish the city were transplanted in the 
early 1900's from the Royal Park Hammock in the 
Everglades. 


Thomas Alva Edison (1847-1931) came to Fort 
Myers in 1886, in search of a suitable filament for the 
incandescent lamp he was later to perfect. Thinking 
that the fiber of the bamboo plant that grew about 
the town would answer his purpose, he established 
the Edison Estate, where he spent many months in 
experimentation. 


One will wish to stop numerous times on the road 
from Fort Myers to Sarasota, but there is so much to 
see in Sarasota for the art lover that we hasten on. 
It is here that we find the renowned John and Mabel 
Ringling Museum of Art. When the Museum was 
formally opened on October 1, 1931, a foundation was 
laid for the development of one of America’s out- 
standing art centers. The collection of more than 700 
originals by the old masters was acquired by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ringling over a period of 35 years. No one who 
has not seen it can realize that such a wonderful collec- 
tion, housed in a building modeled after the buildings 
of the Italian Renaissance, exists in this section of the 
United States. The terraced garden with its ancient 
marbles and bronzes is a thing of rare beauty. The 
museum itself consists of 22 rooms arranged around 
the inner garden, which is surrounded by a cloistered 
porch supported by 86 ancient marble pillars. The 
top balustrade is surmounted by 76 life-size statues. 
The first two rooms on the right contain the finest 
large Ruben’s tapestries and paintings in this country. 


In the following rooms we find (to mention only a few) 
rare examples of Rembrandt, Franz Hals, Van Dyck, 
Salvatore Rosa, Guido Reni, Bonheur, Tintoretto, etc., 
etc. The last room of the north wing with its Gothic 
design is admirably suited to house the fine collection 
of Italian, Flemish, and German primitives and works 
of the late 15th and early 16th centuries. Leaving the 
Primitive Room and crossing the patio toward the 
entrance to the south wing one finds the only full size 
bronze reproduction of Michelangelo’s ‘‘David"’ in 
this country. The original work by the great Floren- 
tine is in his native city and is carved from a single 
block of white marble. About 70 years ago the City of 
Florence had cast three bronze reproductions from 
the original. Two of these remain in the Tuscan City 
and the third is the one that now looks down from its 
heroic 19 feet upon the inner court of the Ringling 
Museum of Art. 


Simultaneously with the opening of the museum, 
Mr. Ringling opened Ringling School of Art, which 
was to be known as the school of the museum. Artists 
from the art centers of the East and Middle West were 
brought as instructors. Students began to come from 
all sections of the country. The school offers complete 
training in the fields of Drawing and Painting, Com- 
mercial Art, Illustration, Fashion Design, Fashion 
Illustration, and Interior Decoration. The school has 
progressed by leaps and bounds, which success is 
due no doubt to the availability of the museum, the 
possibilities for study of animals, design, and theatri- 
cal costumes at the Ringling Circus winter quarters, 
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In the Painting Judgment Room, School of Architecture 
and Allied Arts. University of Florida, Gainsville, Florida 
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Morse Gallery of Art, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 


of approximately 200, furnishes an organization 
through which artists may cooperate in their own in- 
terests and to the enrichment of the entire community. 
The association has its own gallery and keeps exhibi- 
tions on its walls at all times from November 1 to 
May 1. These exhibits are not all by local artists, but 
exhibits of the finest modern work from eastern art 
centers are brought from time to time. 


Should the artist wish to sketch palm trees and wide 
spreading live-oaks bearing long heavy streamers of 
Spanish moss and vines, he can drive a short dis- 
tance from Sarasota and be in Myakka River State 
Forest and Park which is a veritable fairyland of 
natural beauty. If the art teacher is interested in an 
outdoor school for children aged 3 to 16, he can stop 
at the Siesta Key Outdoor School where classes are 
conducted on a broad expanse of lawn surrounding 
a group of cabins in which pupils study, work, and 
sleep. 


Leaving Sarasota and driving north about 50 miles 
we come to Tampa, the third largest city in the state. 
It is Florida's west coast foremost port and industrial 
center. Tampa is politically southern, industrially 
northern, and has a distinct Spanish atmosphere. 
Tampa is noted for its cigar industry, established in 
1886 when manufacturers in Key West moved here 
with thousands of Spanish and Cuban employees. 

Tampa Bay Hotel, 1891, now the University of They settled in the section of Tampa called Ybor City. 

Tampa and Municipal Museum, Tampa, Florida They retain their native customs, their picturesque 
festivals and contribute to the city’s gayety and color. 

and the possibility of enjoyable outdoor painting all A yearly celebration in Tampa is Gasparilla Day 
winter. Last year 36 states and two foreign countries which comes in February during the State Fair. 
were represented in the enrollment of the school. Based on the life and alleged depredations of Captain 

The Sarasota Art Association, with its membership Jose Gaspar, a pirate ship, skull and crossbones flying 
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at the masthead, sails up the harbor with guns boom- 
ing and cutlasses flying. Manned by Tampans in the 
motley garb of pirates in the best traditions of the 
romantic 18th century, the pirate ship attacks and 
captures the willing city and turns it into a scene of 
festivity. On land the occasion takes on the aspect 
of a Mardi Gras in New Orleans with its gorgeous 
floats, but in its water feature the Gasparilla Carnival 
is unique to Tampa. 

In the heart of Tampa is Plant Park, twenty acres 
landscaped in 1888 by Henry Plant as a setting for his 
famous Tampa Bay Hotel. Determined to make the 
city a fashionable winter resort he built this huge 
hotel at a cost of over $3,000,000. It is Moorish in 
architecture and two blocks long. Its decorations of 
wood, stone, cement, and wrought iron culminate in 
an intricate wooden filigree of Moorish horseshoes 
that extends for hundreds of feet along its wide 
porches. The twelve domed towers and bulbous 
minarets are topped with silver crescents. These glist- 
ening minarets rising above the oaks and palms had 
its effect in shaping the city’s cultural growth and sym- 
bolizes cherished memories and traditions. The hotel 
finally became the property of the city and in 1933, 
the home of the present University of Tampa. The 
south wing was reserved to display the rare collections 
of treasures and antiques that Mr. and Mrs. Plant 
had purchased during their travels. This is now the 
Tampa Municipal Museum and holds much of interest 
to the art lover. The Tampa University, with this 
setting, is really unique. Mr. Norman Borchardt, 
Head of the Art Department, and his students have re- 
cently been doing some very interesting work on the 
walls of the hall adjacent to the library. Murals have 
been painted depicting the history and idealization 
of aviation and the hall (now called the Hall of Avia- 
tion) has been dedicated to Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 
Another mural at the extreme end of the hall depicts 
the Pioneers of the Air. Another was dedicated to the 
National Geographic Society last spring when John 
Oliver La Gorce was present. At that time Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings was also present and a room was ded- 
icated to her. A room where there is to be a growing 
collection of books by Florida authors. Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings has already written three novels 
depicting the State’s pioneer days, its wood lore and 
wild life. ‘The Yearling’’ was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1939. 

The Tampa Civic Art Commission, working with the 
Art Clubs of the city, brings many worth-while art 
exhibits to Tampa every year and the local and visit- 
ing artists hold exhibits of their work in the “Little 
Gallery’ of the Art Institute Club located in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. One of the outstanding places of 
interest to visit is the Paul T. Ward Interior Decorator 
Home. The house, which is a beautiful example of 
Southern Colonial architecture, was built about the 
same time as the Plant Hotel. Each of its spacious 
rooms is furnished in perfect harmony with the ex- 
quisite pieces of furniture, pictures, mirrors, rugs, etc. 
that the home planner may wish to see or buy. 
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An art and flower lover could not leave Tampa 
without visiting some of its gardens. One of the 
largest is the 900-acre estate, seven miles north of 
Tampa, owned by a Tampa lawyer, William Dupreé. 
Although many thousands of trees and plants from all 
over the world have been planted in the gardens, 
none of the natural charm of subtropical Florida has 
been lost in the masterful landscaping. In the 25 
acres which comprise the main gardens there are 
15,000 azaleas, myriads of waxy camellias, and snowy 
gardenias. At almost every turn in the trails, vistas 
of incomparable beauty greet one against a back- 
ground of moss veiled cypress trees. 


Another side trip from Tampa that should not be 
missed is to Tarpon Springs, for it is here in the Church 
of the Good Shepherd we find 10 large paintings of 
George Inness, Jr. They are exquisite in color and 
feeling of light. George Inness, Sr., built a house and 
studio in Tarpon Springs in 1877, and made this sec- 
tion known to beauty lovers. It was here he painted 
“The Home of the Heron.”’ 


Tarpon Springs is the center of the largest sponge 
industry in the world with a fleet of nearly 150 boats. 


A typical example of the Spanish architecture 
which dominates Coral Gables, Florida 






























































The crews and hoolsers for the most part are natives 
of the Mediterranean, chiefly Greeks. An atmosphere 
of the Near East is given by their gaily colored old 
world boats and the numerous Greek curio and coffee 
shops. The Greek Cross Ceremony, symbolical of the 
baptism of Christ, the descent of the Holy Spirit, and 
the recovery of the cross under Constantine is an in- 
teresting religious pageant held annually at noon on 
January 6. 


Only 25 miles from Tampa over the famous Gandy 
Bridge, almost entirely surrounded by water, is the 
famous winter resort of St. Petersburg. It is called 
“The Sunshine City’’ because the sun shines on an 
average of 360 days of the year. One St. Petersburg 
newspaper gives away its edition any day the sun fails 
to appear. St. Petersburg, being such an ideal winter 
resort has attracted many artists of note who have come 
to visit and remained to live. Consequently, there 
are many art interests, The Art Club, St. Petersburg, 
holds ‘‘one man shows” and brings art exhibits from 
all parts of the country. George Hill and Polly Knapp 
Hill have a studio where their fine etchings can be 
seen. Mark Dixon Dodd’s murals are in the Hunting- 
ton Hotel. For many years the Annual Beaux Arts 
Ball has been a social event during the winter season 
in St. Petersburg. The Festival of the States takes 
place annually during the last week of March, featur- 
ing regattas, tournaments, the grand parade and 
beautiful pageant. Another picturesque annual event 
is the Sun Celebration in September. 


Quaint St. George 
Street, at St. Augus 
tine, Florida, with 
riders in Fiesta Pro- 
cession celebrating 
its 375th anniver 
sary and the discov- 
ery of Florida by 
Ponce de Leon over 
400 years ago. St 
Augustine is full of 
historic interest as 
well as a mecca for 
artists 





Adjoining St. Petersburg is Clearwater, called the 
“Springtime City.’ Here again artists from the cold 
north come to enjoy the warmth, color, and atmos- 
phere of the winter months in Florida. The conditions 
are ideal for painting for the climate of Florida seldom 
interfers with plans of an artist. If he or she wishes to 
do outdoor painting all that he has to do is to gather 
his equipment and begin to work. If the sun is rather 
warm, sit in the shade or if the temperature is low as it 
is occasionally during the winter, one can work in the 
sunshine. There are extreme values of light and dark 
due to the brilliant sunshine. The beaches are almost 
as white as snow and the shadows in the jungles are 
full of deep, rich coloring. 


The Clearwater Art Museum Club holds from seven 
to ten exhibitions each year, including the annual 
exhibition of the work of contemporary American 
artists. At certain times during the winter months the 
Shellard Smith Collectionsis open to the public. The 
collection includes the works of Van Gogh, Monet, 
Picasso, Victor Wiggins, Henri, Whistler, Thomas 
Benton, and many others. 


A trip to Florida would not be complete without 
going into the interior where the hundreds of lakes 
with their perfect reflections and the citrus trees fra- 
grant with bloom, or rich in color with their golden 
fruit, are ever a joy. 


Lakeland is 35 miles from Tampa on road 17 with 
its 14 natural lakes within or near its limits. It is the 











home of Southern College. Here Frank Lloyd Wright 
designed one of the most impressive buildings. Max 
Bernd Cohen, noted for his murals, has a studio, and 
the wood carvings of Mr. Woodal can be seen at his 
studio. 


Continuing on road 17, our goal is Lake Wales, 
world famous as the home of Mountain Lake Sanctuary 
and the Bok Singing Tower. The tower, exquisite in 
design and color, contains the famous carillon of 71 
bells. At the base is the crypt of its creator, Edward 
Bok. This Mountain Lake Sanctuary consists of 58 
acres of rare plants, vines, shrubs and trees, and over 
100 varieties of birds live in the natural surroundings. 
One cannot describe this sanctuary of beauty. One 
feels an indescribable sense of peace and when one 
sees, on a plaque under an exquisite flowering 
azalea, the words, 


“The kiss of the sun for pardon 
The song of the bird for mirth 
You are nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


You know that your writing brush and paint brush 
stumble at times, because your heart is too full. 


Rollins College is not far to the north on road 17. 
It is situated at Winter Park which is called “‘a town 
that has become a university,’’ because of Rollins 
College, a progressive co-educational school, and the 
part it has played in the life of the community. The 
600-acre campus on the shore of Lake Virginia is 
shaded by live oaks and pines. The newest buildings 
are of Spanish-Mediterranean style; the thick masonry 
and hollow-tile walls, window grilles, balconies, tile 
roofs, and walled gardens represent an adaptation of 
Spanish architecture of the Middle Ages. The Knowles 
Memorial Chapel on the Rollins campus contains many 
fine works of art, including some rare Italian Primi- 
tives. The chapel itself is a work of art. This is where 
the annual Bob Festival is held. The Annie Russell 
Theater, joined by a loggia to the chapel, harmonizes 
with the larger structure; both having been designed 
by Ralph A. Cram of Boston, and Richard Kiehnel of 
Miami. In February of 1942, the Morse Gallery of 
Art was completed. Here the Art Department of 
Rollins sponsors an almost continual number of ex- 
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hibitions of all arts, including architecture, industrial 
arts, design, painting, and sculpture. 

There are many, many more places of great beauty 
and of interest to the artist to stop if time only per- 
mitted, but we cannot leave the state without going to 
the two Florida State Universities. For the young men 
the State University is at Gainesville in the middle of 
the State, not far from Cross Creek and the country 
made famous by Marjorie Rawlins. The buildings of 
collegiate-gothic design with sculptures and friezes, 
woven tapestry-like throughout the architecture, tell 
a story of the history of Florida with its flora and fauna. 
The School of Architecture and Allied Arts at the 
University has won a nation-wide reputation. The 
young women of the state go to the State University in 
Tallahassee, the capital city of Florida. There are five 
teachers in the art department who give a full well- 
rounded art course. Many students at the present 
time are specializing in the crafts in preparation for 
training in occupational therapy. 

So we leave Florida but my thought again goes back 
to Ponce de Leon, who was in search of the Fountain 
of Youth and came to Florida in the expectation of 
finding it. On my desk, under the glass—so it cannot 
escape my vision—is a clipping taken from somewhere 
(I know not where), entitled “Youth.” To quote: 

“Youth is not a time of life . . . it is a state of mind. 
It is not a matter of ripe cheeks, red lips and supple 
knees; it is a temper of the will, a quality of the imagi- 
nation, a vigor of emotions; it is a freshness of the deep 
springs of life. 

“Youth means a temperamental predominance of 
courage over timidity, of the appetite of adventure 
over love of ease. 

“In the central place of your heart, there is a wire- 
less station; so long as it receives messages of beauty, 
hope, cheer, grandeur, courage and power from the 
earth, from men and from the Infinite, so long are 
you young. When the wires are all down and the 
central place of your heart is covered with the sor- 
rows of pessimism and the ice of cynicism then you 
are grown old indeed.” 

The Fountain of Youth must be in Florida and will be 
found by the art loving traveler who has the eyes to 
see its beauty and the heart to receive its messages. 
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House made from “driftwood” 
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MAP OF FLORIDA. Drawing by Norman Borchardt, Head of Art Department, University of Tampa 
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Allanstand. Marketing Center of Guild 

Apison Handcraft Center. Rugs, mats, wall panels, chair seats, bags 

Arrowcraft Shop, Pi Beta Phi School. Hand weaving and moun- 
tain crafts 

The Arthurdale Association. Bedroom furniture, tables, Godlove 
chairs, spun pewter 

Berea College Cottage Weavers. 
towels, scarfs, neckties 

Berea College Student. Industries. 
hearth brooms, tea sugars 

Blue Ridge Industrial School. 
woven bags, lanterns, crosses 

John C. Campbell Folk School. 
weaving, iron 

Cherokee Indian School. 
braided rugs, Indian dolls 

Dorland-Bell School. Towels, rugs, runners, and scarfs 

Handicraft Guild, Diocese of Southwest Virginia. Cornshuck dolls, 
rag dolls, weaving 

Hill Crafters’ Guild. Furniture, weaving, baskets, pottery 


Hindman Settlement School. 
ing, chairs, weaving 


Couch throws, luncheon sets, 
Furniture, toys, weavings, 
Mammy dolls, stuffed animals, 


Carved animals, vegetable-dyed 


Weaving, basketry, wood carving, 


Baskets, dulcimers, cornhusk weav- 
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Homeplace — Poppets, mittens of native dyes 
John and Mary R. Markle Handicraft School. Hearth brooms: 


stools, baskets, coverlets, woven runners, chairs 
Mountain Cabin Quilters. Quilts, sunbonnets, and small articles 
Mountain Neighbors. Corncob pipes, dolls, knitting bags 
Penland Pewter. Hand-hammered pewter 


Penland Weavers and Potters. Weaving, hammered pewter, 
instruction in handicrafts 


Pine Mountain Settlement School. Hearth brooms, stools, baskets, 
coverlets, woven runners, chairs 


Pisgah Forest Pottery. Handmade pottery 
Pleasant Hill Academy Crafts. Carving, turning, mountain dolls 


Shuttle-Crafters. Bags, zipper purses, towels, runners, lunch 
sets, dolls 


Southern Highlanders, Inc. Cooperating marketing center 

The Spinning Wheel. Weaving, hooked rugs, pottery, pewter, 
woodcarving 

Watauga Industries. 
pottery 

The Weave Shop. Tapestries, couch covers, towels, runners, bags 


Woodcrafters and Carvers. Woodcraft, furniture, pottery, metal, 
weaving 


Weaving, woodwork, metal work, baskets, 











THE mountain section of our southeast- 
ern states are found truly American 
handicrafts in great abundance—old 
arts that have remained a part of the 
lives of the people though long forgotten 
elsewhere in the country. Until quite 
recently the mountain folk of this region 
retained much of the flavor of the lives of our ances- 
tors and various handicraft arts were practiced as a 
matter of course for each man to a great extent was 
compelled to be his own “Butcher, and baker and 
candlestick maker.’’ Although the mode of living has 
changed most rapidly in the past twenty years, due to 
the efforts of various organizations and of many indi- 
viduals much has been done to perpetuate the beauti- 
ful old arts of hand weaving, furniture making, and 
pottery. An interesting book, “Handicrafts of the 
Southern Highlands,’’ by Allen Eaton, and published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, gives a wealth of 
information concerning the subject. Much credit is 
due an organization of working craftsmen found in 
this section—The Southern Highlands Handicraft 
Guild—whose purpose is to promote high standards 
of craftsmanship and originality and to foster the 
creation of handicrafts with the flavor of the moun- 
tains but for use in modern living. 


© 





The traveller in the southeastern states would be 
well repaid to visit many of the larger craft centers 
in the highland section—obviously he could not take 
them all in but there are many in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina that can 
be reached rather easily and the work from others 
more remote is found on display in many places. In 
Rockefeller Center in New York—at the Southern 
Highlanders display room—are innumerable exam- 
ples, but if you’re down south try to see them in their 
native setting. 

Here’s a list of some of the most interesting places 
to see—can’t list them all—these are most of them 
quite accessible and will show you the best. 


IN KENTUCKY 


Berea College, Berea. A self-help college known 
the country over. Interested these many years in the 
preservation of mountain crafts. Large shops in which 
the students will be found doing fine furniture and 
other woodwork, hand-weaving and other crafts, not 
the least of which are unusual hearth brooms, and 
such. Just south of Cincinnati on the main roads 
south. 





OUTHERN IGHLAND 





HIGH SPOTS IN THE HIGHLAND 
HANDICRAFT CENTERS 






AkTCRAFTS 


HOWARD C. FORD, 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Hillcrafters Guild, also at Berea. Just out at the 
edge of town. Very fine work in wood and hand- 
weaving and a display of wrought iron, pottery and 
other crafts from all over the mountains. 


Corneilson Pottery, at Bybee. An old, old pot- 
tery operated by one family for over a hundred years. 
Many interesting shapes and colors of real mountain 
pottery. A short distance out of Richmond, Ky., which 
is just a few miles north of Berea. 


IN TENNESSEE 


Arrowcratt Shop at Gatlinburg. Gatlinburg is at 
the entrance to the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park and is just over the line from the North Carolina 
part of the park. The shop mentioned is an outlet for 
fine craftwork made by the mountain folk of that 
region—hand weaving especially put on display, 
wood carving, metal work, pottery, and lots of other 
things. Don't miss it if you are near by. 


Art Department of the Extension Division of 
the University of Tennessee. This is at Knoxville. 
Outstanding work especially in the realm of craft 
work with nature materials. Do see it if you can. 


IN VIRGINIA 


Can't do better than to say, ‘‘Don’t miss the restora- 
tion of colonial Williamsburg."’ Here you will see the 
finest examples of craftsmanship of colonial days— 
much of it original but a large amount reproduced by 
contemporary craftsmen in the highlands, working in 
the same mediums, with the same materials and tools 
as their ancestors used. 


IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Arthurdale Associates at Morgantown. An 
association of mountaineer craftsmen working in 
wood and metal. Fine furniture and pewter. 


Blenko Glass, at Milton. A must see, if you are in 
this section. Exquisite hand-blown glassware in 
hundreds of shapes and forms. Beautiful colors, the 
very finest workmanship. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Allanstand Industries, at Asheville. The dis- 
play room owned and operated by the Southern High- 
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lands Handicraft Guild. The largest and finest display 
of mountaineer crafts anywhere. Woodcarving and 
furniture, hand weavings in endless variety, pottery, 
hand-made glass, wrought iron, basketry, and a 
lot of other things. Visit it by all means. 


The Spinning Wheel at Asheville. Interesting 
and original hand weaving and a display of glass 
wrought metals and other things you would like to see 


Pisgah Forest Pottery. Just out of Asheville on 
the old Brevard Road. The finest pottery in the moun- 
tain section. On display in many places but you would 
treasure your visit to the pottery to see William Stevens 
at work and your talk with him. He has devoted his 
life to the production of beautiful work in ceramics. 


Throckmorton Pottery on the Waynesville Road 
just out of Asheville. Very interesting and original 
pieces. Well worth a visit from you. 


Stuart Nye at Asheville. His work is displayed 
everywhere, his shop is just out of town. Original 
hand-made jewelry in sterling silver. Nothing like it 
anywhere else. 


Cherokee Reservation on the way to Gatlinburg 
and the Great Smokies. There are many shops dis- 
playing all sorts of trash for the tourist. Go up to the 
art shops at the school on the reservation. It's just off 
the road. Hand-carved wood, pottery, hand weaving, 
basketry from wild river cane or bamboo. Don’t miss 
this. 


Watauga Industries at Boone. A small coopera- 
tive shop but mentioned because many people visit 
Linville, Blowing Rock, section of North Carolina and 
this is just eight miles from the latter place. Hand 
weaving, wood carving, and pottery, baskets and other 
things. 


The Boone Forge at Spruce Pine, a little town in 
the section of the state where is mined most of the 
minerals used in the ceramic and glass industries of 
the country. This little forge made the wrought iron 
reproductions for colonial Williamsburg—thousands 
of pieces of hardware, hinges, door latches and the 
like, and candlesticks, fireplace sets and lots else. 
Originally operated by Daniel Boone, now by Wade 
Boone. 


Penland Weavers and Potters at Penland. 
That's just six miles from Spruce Pine. It isn’t a town, 
just a mountain community. You may have seen its 
small mountain cabin and some of its work at the fair 
in Chicago in 1933. Hand weavings, delightful origi- 
nal pottery, hand-made copper and pewter in endless 





forms, hand-made candles, and lots of other things 
including equipment for hand weaving and other 
crafts. This is a community enterprise known the 
country over and well worth that visit. 


Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland. An 
unusual institution—a non-profit corporation for the 
teaching of all kinds of handicrafts. Its students are 
occupational therapists, art teachers, teachers in 
visual education fields, the Indian service and many 
others, including plain mountain folk. Its students 
come from Cuba and Canada and Alaska as well as 
all of the United States. Visit its classrooms any time 
from April to October and see here native mountain 
craftsmen teaching side by side with some of the finest 
artist craftsmen in the country. Pottery, art metal- 
work, jewelry, cutting and polishing native gem 
stones, fine hand-made shoes, wood carving and other 
wood work, all sorts of leather work, basketry, hand 
spinning, vegetable dyeing and every kind of hand- 
weaving almost that there is. 


The Campbell Folk School at Brasstown. This 
is down in the southwestern corner of the state, near 
the Georgia and Tennessee lines. A bit out of the way 
but worth a visit if you are in that section. Hand 
weaving and carved wooden animals. 


There are several other places that should be men- 
tioned in North Carolina though they are not craft 
centers primarily. In Asheville, if you can see the 
famous Biltmore House. There is an entrance fee but 
you won't regret it. Here are art treasures from all the 
world and of especial interest the great tapestries of 
the middle ages—the best there are of these in 
existence. Just seventeen miles out of Asheville at 
Lake Eden is Black Mountain College. Do not miss the 
opportunity to visit the Art Department here, in charge 
of Dr. Josef Albers, who was, you remember one of the 
original group of young artists connected with the 
Bauhaus movement. Mrs. Anni Albers too is doing 
some unusually fine work with the students here in 
original hand-loomed textiles. Then there’s one more 
place. If you are anywhere near Greensboro drop in 
on the art department of North Carolina College for 
Women. This is a functioning art department that is 
really going at things in the right way. Dr. Gregory 
Ivy is the man responsible for its plan and operation— 
just now he’s on leave of absence and with the armed 
forces. The rest of the folks there will be glad to tell 
you all about it. 


There is so much to see—these are just a few of the 
‘must sees.’’ Take in all you can of them when you 
are in the mountain section of the southeastern states. 
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“Handicrafts are the medium through which many of our people, 
perhaps a majority, find art expression; hence if we are ever to 


have a democracy of the arts we must include in our definition of 


art all worthy work done with our hands.” 


Allen Eaton, Author, ‘‘Handicrafts of the Southern Highlanders’ 


Courtesy of the Author 
and the Westerns Arts 
Association Bulletin 


1942 


‘We have become convinced that accurate work with carpenters’ 
tools, or lathes, or hammer and anvil, or violin, or piano, or pencil, 
or crayon, or camel's hair brush, trains well the same nerves and 
ganglia with which we do what is ordinarily called thinking.” 


Dr. Charles Eliot, formerly President of Harvard College 


““Hit's better for folkses character to larn’em to do things with their 


hands.” 


Uncle William, Southern Highlander 











UR nation is now in the midst of a world 

revolution; at the end of the war we 
shall have much to do with countries 
where millions of people maintain al- 
most a pure handicraft culture. Our temptation will 
be very strong to use our influence and our power to 
bring others—China, India, and other countries—to 
the methods of mechanized production which have 
brought a high standard of living to a majority of our 
population. But we must keep in mind that there are 
great differences in cultures thousands of years old, 
and those as young as our own. We as a powerful 
industrial nation must try our best to avoid the over, or 
too rapid, mechanization of other people, lest we help 
to bring about economic dislocations of extreme 
cruelty, and in the process destroy values in human 
culture which will be forever lost. 





May I give one illustration to suggest what too rapid 
mechanization of an old handicraft industry might do. 
In that section of China where paper was invented, I 
believe in about A.D. 105, there are now approximate- 
ly 175,000 persons engaged in making ceremonial 
papers. A few days ago the greatest authority in our 
country on hand-made paper, Dard Hunter of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who knows 
China well, and who is greatly concerned about this 
danger of too rapid mechanization of the so-called 
backward countries, told me that he could, with three 
modern paper-making machines and about 300 men, 
produce all the paper that now employs these 175,000 
people. It does not require much imagination to see 
what a terrible tragedy a sudden shift from a hand to a 





machine industry would be; yet many people are 
unable to think of any culture except in terms of their 
own. 


By ‘Handicrafts’ I mean all those things which 
people make with their hands either for their own use 
or for others. The article may be fashioned entirely 
by hand, including the preparation of all the materials 
even to the shaping of the tools employed (as in a 
basket), or it may be made in part by machinery, as in 
the preparation of woods for fine cabinet work, or as 
in the machine spinning of thread or yarn to be woven 
on the handloom; but if the final product, the char- 
acter of the thing itself is shaped by hand it is an 
object of handicraft. 


1. That although we have become a highly indus- 
trialized nation and will undoubtedly continue to be 
so, with advantages to the consumer such as no other 
nation or time has known. 


2. Handicrafts are indispensable to our national 
economy, raising the standard of living for hundreds 
of thousands of families through the income which 
they alone provide. 


3. But the economic return is only one of the bene- 
fits of values of handicrafts; others are the social, the 
educational, the esthetic, and the therapeutic values. 


There will come a time when every kind of work will 
be judged by two measurements; one by the product 
itself, as is now done; the other by the effect of the 
work upon the producer. When that time comes the 
handicrafts will be given a much more important 
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place in our plan of living than they have now, for 
unquestionably they possess values not yet generally 
recognized. Some of these values we shall inquire 
into here. 


— a> 


We may well begin our inquiry with the economic 
value of handicrafts for two special reasons. First, 
the economic return either in goods or in money is 
the basis upon which the handicraft movement in our 
country rests; and second, inconsistent as it may seem, 
the economic concept considered solely by itself is 
often a great obstacle in the way of this same handi- 
craft movement. It is a great obstacle because so 
many people insist upon measuring the value of handi- 
crafts entirely by their economic returns, thus bring- 
ing disappointment, if the product does not find a 
ready sale. And this undue emphasis on the economic 
return will often blind the worker to the other values 
which inhere to the making of a worthy object by 
hand. 


As a suggestion of the great economic value of 
handicrafts I will give three examples: one, to illus- 
trate the benefit to the individual; another, to the 
people of a community; and the third, the benefit to 
people throughout the nation. 


Before Mrs. Sparks wove nice textiles, she lived far 
back in the mountains from Spruce Pine, North 
Carolina. She made the only money which came into 
the family treasury by going into the forest, felling 
trees and working them up into railroad ties, which, 
with her mule, she hauled to the railroad eight to 
twelve miles away, leaving her children to shift for 
themselves during the daylight hours. Now she has 
two looms in the little cabin home; one is used by her 
oldest daughter who is becoming as expert at weaving 
as her mother, and the earnings from the looms are 
double those received from railroad ties. 


When the John C. Campbell Folk School was 
established near Brasstown, North Carolina, a few 
years ago, Mrs. Campbell, the director, noticed that 
the men and boys of the neighborhood were experts 
at whittling with their pocket knives. She came to the 
conclusion that any one who, with his pocketknife, 
could cut a fence rail in two in a few minutes, or 
cover the benches at the country store with sharply 
incised mountain hieroglyphics—without interrupting 
his own or anybody else’s conversation—might, with 
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directions, put that skill and energy to more constru- 
tive use. Some early experiments were made around 
the fireplace in the evening with a goose and a mule 
as models. The young folks found the whittling to be 
interesting, but their first efforts were confined to farm 
animals and birds of the countryside. Then one of the 
boys decided to whittle out an old-time logging outtit, 
and soon there appeared the ox, sled, the logs, maul, 
wedges, and ax, an authentic representation of a 
typical pioneer logging outfit. 


@ 













For several years whittling and carving at the Folk 
School has been in progress, boys and girls, farm 
hands, and neighbors now take part. Many of the 
families in this community had an annual cash income 
of less than $100 a year each. Now the income of 
many of the families from whittling has been increased 
from $150 to $350 a year, and in a few cases between 
four and five hundred dollars, with social results far 
beyond anyone's expectations. 

When the great depression was at its height, or per- 
haps I should say at its depth, and we still had large 
crops of surplus cotton, it was suggested that if this 
cotton could be distributed to families on relief they 
could easily be taught to make mattresses for their own 
use. At first great objection was raised in Washing- 
ton to this competition with established industries, 
and because of this, little progress was at first made. 
Then the government undertook the management of 
the cotton crops and when the surplus had reached 
enormous proportions, the proposed mattress program 
was reconsidered and the Extension Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture put in charge. 
Farm agents and home demonstration agents es- 
tablished working centers and taught the country 
people how to make mattresses. Many of the farmers 
raised and used their own cotton and bought their 
ticking. But to hundreds of thousands of farmers or 
share croppers, whose incomes were less than $400 a 
year, the government furnished cotton and ticking. 


In the last two years more than three million, 
seven hundred thousand mattresses have been 
made by country people who could not earn the 
money to buy mattresses in the regular market, but 
who through the use of their own hands have been 
able to make them for their families, thus ‘turning a 
crop surplus into a national blessing.” 
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Let us now turn from the economic to the other 
values connected with the practice of handicrafts, 
those which we might call direct or subjective values, 
for they are experienced by the maker in addition to 
and often regardless of the economic return from his 
product. These values I would name (1) socia/, in the 
sense of promoting sociability, (2) educational, 
(3) therapeutic, and (4) esthetic. I should make it 
very clear that important as each separate value may 
be, no one of them excludes the other; and ofttimes, 
indeed in most instances, one who practices a handi- 
craft because of his economic need, experiences the 
satisfaction which comes through one or all the other 
values. 


Social Value of Handicrafts. Weavers Cabin 


The first meeting of the Southern Highlands Handi- 
craft Guild was held at the Weavers Cabin on the 
summit of Conley’s Ridge near Penland, North Caro- 
lina. This cabin had been built by weavers and their 
husbands, whose homes were scattered about in 
coves and hollows and on mountainsides within a 
radius of about 30 miles of Penland, as a central place 
to assemble for weaving instructions, receiving sup- 
plies, shipping products, and discussing problems 
connected with their work. The social significance 
of the Weavers Cabin, a mountain community house, 
as I like to think of it, was that, in this remote section 
far from the sources usually looked to for help in such 
instances, these neighbors, all poor in money and 
goods, had through an inspiring experience in co- 
operation growing out of their handicraft activities 
built a cabin of native materials with their own hands 
and equipped it for their use. Tacked to a log in an 
obscure place on the wall behind one of the looms is 
a sheet of paper on which was written in that brevity 
of expression characteristic of mountain people, the 
legend of the cabin. A part of it runs like this: 


3 Logs by Henry Willis 
1 Log by Doc Hoppas 
2 Days’ work by Dave Hoyle 
2 Loads of stone for fireplace by John Maughn 
4 Logs by Sally Sparks 
On the day when all these materials had been brought 


on the top of the Ridge, the neighbors came from miles 
around for the house raising. The cabin now serves 





the weaving needs of men and women for miles 
around, some of whom had not seen each other for 
thirty years, but who now bring their families and 
their food for all-day visits while the weavers work 
out their many problems together. 


Hilton Children 


The Hilton children belong to an old-time family of 
potters. The father makes crocks and pots and churns 
for the people of the mountains; the mother paints 
birds, flowers, and also does special figures of ma- 
donnas and portraits of her neighbors. The children 
playing around the pottery pinch up little animals from 
clay, pigs being their specialty. They sell some of 
their products at a roadside shop a few miles away, 
and invariably the five children go to market together. 
The roadside shop is kept by a charming young 
woman who shows real appreciation of the children’s 
artistic efforts. She was disappointed, however, to 
find that when they brought their pigs to the shop 
they did not leave them unless she was there. One 
day she told them they should always leave their 
pottery at the shop whether or not she was there, and 
that she would send them the money for anything she 
kept. On the next trip she was not at the shop, and the 
children took their pigs back home with them. The 
shopkeeper then told a neighbor of the children that 
she felt they had some reason for being suspicious of 
her, and asked the neighbor if she would find the 
cause. The neighbor asked the little sister who 
seemed to be spokesman for the group. ‘‘Why do you 
children not leave your things at the shop, do you 
think Miss Douglass will not pay you for them?’’ To 
which the reticient little girl replied, ‘‘We like to 
watch her when she unwraps them.” 

A group of mountain women interested in spinning 
and weaving entered into a certain kind of rough re- 
search to which the women gave all their spare time, 
with what I consider excellent educational results. 

All of these women could weave, one or two could 
spin, and a few understood the rudiments of dyeing. 
Their first step was to inquire of the grandmothers 
and grandfathers of the mountains how they had 
managed in the “‘old-timey days’’ when there were 
not stores within reach and no money anyway, how 


they managed to manufacture at home clothing for 
(Continued or page 6-a) 
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HAT implications has contemporary 
design trends for the high school pro- 
gram, in terms of today— in terms of the 
here and now? First, there is the simple question—"If 
the school art program does not reflect current 
trends in industrial design—then what trends can it 
possibly reflect?’’ Before I go on to answer this ques- 
tion satisfactorily and, I hope, satisfactorily for all of 
my readers, several important phases of this topic 
must be discussed and defined. 





After we denude pedagogy of much of its superflu- 
ous educational patter (with which we are all familiar), 
we can point out in very simple terms one of our most 
important and common aims: as educators and 
teachers our most important objective is to promote 
the welfare of the individual. A doctor has this com- 
mon aim, and so has the teacher. However, promoting 
this welfare has different implications for all of us. 
One phase of this promotion deals with the develop- 
ment of the innate creative capabilities of the individ- 
ual himself. Our aim in the arts is to promote this 
development to the fullest possible extent. Pessi- 
mistically, I believe that we—as a fraternity of 
teachers—have failed in the promotion of this de- 
velopment in far too many cases. On the other hand, 
and optimistically, I sincerely believe we do have the 
power and ability to promote this development of an 
individual's inherent creative aptitudes to an extent 
seldom seen at present in many of our schools. 


Another all-important aim in education is to en- 
courage in the individual the ability to solve many of 
the situations in which he may find himself. Here 
again I believe that the type of creative teaching 
that obtains in the laboratory, the studio, or the shop 
can make the greatest contribution to the development 
of an individual's ability to meet and solve everyday 
life problems and situations. 

Let us keep the idea of the secondary school in 
mind for a moment, and then go back to one of our 
fundamental aims in education. With the students in 
the secondary schools, our aim, as we said, is to pro- 
mote their individual welfare; and to assist them in the 
solution of their everyday life problems, which present 
themselves not only today, but tomorrow as well. 
With this in mind we see that our school art program 
deals not only with the school student today, but with 
the adult tomorrow. 

Now let me point out the teacher's place in this 
program. I cannot discuss the implications of any 
trends in design for school art programs until I pre- 
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sent what I believe to be the teacher's place in this 
program. I live and work in Louisiana. Louisiana, 
like many other southern states, is predominately 
rural. In our rural and small urban communities we 
cannot think of the teacher as if she were on/y in the 
schoolroom—we must consider her as a public wel- 
fare worker to the community at large. For, after all, it 
is the community that supports the schools—a fact, 
I am afraid, too often overlooked by many of our 
teachers. As I see the art teacher, she is a social 
worker in her community. 


No! I cannot see the art teacher as a teacher in the 
school alone. She has for many even a greater work. 
She should spend a great deal of her time helping the 
people in her own community get more out of life. 


We, too, so often hear that society owes an artist a 
living. I believe that. But, and this is so often over- 
looked, the artist also owes society something. So, 
instead of devoting all my time in my studio, painting 
pictures—or traveling about the country discussing 
my pictures, or the pictures of another artist equally as 
bad, I feel that it is much more important for me to 
work with the people around me. It is much more 
important to assist them in deriving some of the bene- 
fits of creative living. It is a little bit useless to instruct 
them on the choice of what picture to hang on their 
walls, when their walls are the epitome of ugliness. 
It is impractical, it seems to me, to assist them in 
choosing articles of good design for their homes, when 
many times their homes are only shacks. We must 
never consider ourselves as teachers in one little 
niche of our educational program. We must have a 
comprehensive over-view of all the ways of living and 
gauge the contributions we can make to better all the 
ways of living. 

Where do the new trends in design enter this dis- 
cussion? The implications of the trends in design 
enter this discussion? The implications of the trends 
in design are at once obvious to the alert and alive 
teacher when she sees herself in her own position in 
society. I agree with the statement that “art cannot 
be taught, only the way to it.” We have for far too long 
given the function of art a ‘formal importance, which 
segregates it from our daily existence, whereas art is 
always present where healthy and unaffected people 
live.”’ 

We are still returning to Colonial interiors, and 
encasing our radios in grandfather clocks; as Glass- 
gold said, ‘The design in other so-called American 
periods was at all times both tasteless and inappro- 

















priate to the American scene.’’ The eclecticism of 
the “brownstone’’ age immediately preceding out 
own was a hideous nightmare which we will do well 
to forget. Contemporary design, if intelligently em- 
ployed will help us to do this. Art ‘‘courses’’ in the 
schools which admit of only the history of past 
cultures, drawing from plaster casts, a study of period 
styles, lectures on historical types of painting or 
sculpture—all these art forms of yesterday can scarce- 
ly make for enriched and significant living today. 

We as art teachers have a very pressing problem 
in these tumultuous times on the home front. I re- 
peat—our job, as I see it, is to better living conditions 
wherever and whenever we can. We are living in the 
forties—the fighting forties—and our art programs 
must reflect this now, of all times. Our supreme task 
is one of promoting better living through individual 
welfare and public welfare. To do this we, as artist- 
teachers, must be continually abreast of the new de- 
velopments in design. We must have a working 
knowledge of the new materials and contem- 
porary creative processes. 

I have an excellent example. Recently my Art 
Department presented to the University and the town 
an exhibition of ‘‘Useful Articles Under Ten Dollars.” 
We borrowed the idea for this exhibition, as you know, 
from the excellent show presented by the Museum of 
Modern Art. Our problem, however, differed some- 
what from the problem so well solved by the Museum. 
In their exhibition a few years ago, they emphasized 
useful articles designed of new materials (plastics, 
metals, laminated wood, and the like). But now we 
have a new phrase for most of these materials. We 
say they have “high priority content.’’ And so they 
have! As we soon found out, in our attempt to select 
well designed useful articles from the local stores and 
shops. The Government, in our urgent and expand- 
ing defense program, needs most of these materials. 
There are materials left for us; however, of ‘Low 
Priority Content.’ The art teacher must know what 
these materials are, and how these materials can best 
be used. No more are radios encased in plastics. If 
I told you this six months ago you would have prob- 
ably laughed; but did you know that your next radios 
will have cabinets of an enameled alloy? Our well- 
known aluminum double-boiler has now been re- 
placed by one of glass—and a fine job the designer 
has done. Again, I ask, what implications have these 
new designs for our school art program? To me the 
implications are obvious. If we are to promote the 
welfare of the individual through developing him as 
a critical, intelligent consumer, we must instruct 
him in the importance of design of currently available 
materials of “low priority content,’’ materials available 
for articles necessary for everyday living. Our job 
as art teachers must be supplementary to the work of 
our modern designers. We must interpret the modern 
design, in many cases, to the members of the com- 
munity in which we live, pointing out where the 
design is good, and where it is bad, and in what 
reasons these affect our everyday life. 





Now we can consider several of the important rea- 
sons why trends in contemporary design influence our 
art program. 

The first: Productions of modern design are more 
intimately interwoven with everyday living than any 
other art forms. Our modern designers—in industrial 
design particularly—have advanced far ahead of most 
of us during the last fifteen years. Obvious examples 
of their progress are automobiles, aeroplanes, and 
our Diesel-engined streamlined trains. Our designers 
have also succeeded in many of the traditional arts. 
As Louis Mumford says, ‘Our china, glassware, rugs, 
and chairs begin to show common experience; they 
exhibit the clean lines, the fine sense of fitness, and 
the exquisite proportions which must always be 
present in charms with which to seduce the eye or 
mind.’’ The virtues of this modern design in articles 
of everyday living are more easily seen by the student 
and adult alike because as we have said, they are so 
intimately a part of everyday living. 

Another important reason for the constant emphasis 
of the trends in modern industrial design in our school 
art program relates to a transfer of understanding of 
design. An understanding of functional design as it 
applies to individual's everyday life can readily lead 
to an appreciation of other art forms. An example I 
so often use gives consideration to the rugs and car- 
pets that most of us have in our homes. Almost every- 
one in our communities and in our schools professes a 
sincere appreciation of the design quality in their 
rugs. We artists say that the rug designs are ‘‘ab- 
stract’’ designs. Further, it is not too difficult for the 
student to appreciate the warmth and color which a 
rug lends to a room, when we hang the rug on a wall 
(as we so often do in some of our homes in the South). 
They understand and appreciate the wall hanging as 
such, but it is still a rug, mind you! ‘‘Now,”’ I ask them, 
“Let us put a frame around that rug. Let us change 
the material of it. Instead of a woven textile let us 
make it a painted canvas. Granted that it will lose 
some of its qualities, but on the other hand, may it 
not gain other qualities?’’ Remember, we have still 
kept the same design! ‘Do you like it on that wall?” 
“Yes,”’ they will agree. ‘But don’t you see,”’ I say to 
them, ‘‘that your framed rug, hanging on the wall as it 
does, is nothing more nor less than one of these ‘mod- 
ern’ abstract paintings which you told me a minute 
ago you did not like or understand.’ That is but one 
example of how an understanding of functional design 
as it applies to everyday living can lead to an appre- 
ciation of other art forms. 

You can better stimulate the individual to develop 
his innate creative ability when he can see that the 
product which he creates will have a place in his own 
life. I tell my art teachers-in-training that if the high 
school boy wants to paint his bicycle (for example) | 
can see no reason why the school studio is not the 
place in which to paint that bicycle. I see no reason 
why, if an adult of the community wants to design and 
build himself a chair, why the school shop or studio 


(Continued on page 8-a) 
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ORINNA MORGIANA LURIA, born in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, is well known for her colorful water colors, 
two of which appear in the following color pages. 
Student under Ellsworth Woodward, noted Southern 
artist, formerly head of the Newcomb School of Art at 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, who was also a Contributing 
Editor to School Arts for a number of years. Miss Luria won early 
recognition for her achievements in depicting the historical scenes 
in and around New Orleans. Her medals and awards for her work 
have been many. 
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F YOU will go with me on a visit to the oldest 
schoolhouse in the United States in St. Augustine, 
Florida, and then compare it with your school, 
you will be ready to admit the progress which edu- 
cation has made, both in teaching methods and 
equipment. 


2), 


Made of hand-hewn red cedar planks, this quaint building 
stands on narrow St. George Street, just inside the city gates of 
the oldest part of this oldest of American cities. It has a coquina 
chimney. Coquina is the hard native rock of marine deposits, used 
extensively for building material. There is a dormer window 
perched on the sloping roof. The weathered building looks as if it 
is held together by the festooning of vines which cling to it. 


At first this building housed the guards from the city gates, then 
was used as a residence, before being used as a schoolhouse. As 
early as 1763 it is shown on a map and again in 1788. At the rear 
of the house, the old Spanish kitchen, full of ancient utensils, ac- 
cumulates dust from its shell floor. An enclosed garden is at the 
back of the house. 


The first little room, after one enters the heavy door, was the 
schoolroom. Here on backless wooden benches are wax figures, 
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OUR COLOR PAGES .... The Artists 





Her two scenes depict remains of Spanish architecture in the old 
section of New Orleans. One the ‘‘Cabildo,’’ Spanish Government 
building which housed all eight of the Spanish Governors during 
their regimes. The small building scene is the type of balconied 
Spanish home so generally used during the Spanish period, when 
most roofs were tile covered. 

The three color scenes by children in the school grades of 
Tampa, Florida, schools under the art direction of Blanche Cahoon 
are exceptional achievements and very successful school murals. 
The scenes all illustrate Florida landscape and are well composed, 
done freely and are successful school projects. 
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Oldest Schoolhouse in United States, St. Augustine, Florida 


life-size, of boys and girls in before the Civil War dress. These 
were donated by members of one of the classes. 


The smoke-blackened fireplace was the only method of heating. 
Pupils were required to bring their own wood. Those who brought 
none or little had to sit farthest from the fire. A wooden bucket 
with gourd dipper was the water supply. The schoolmaster had a 
supply of rods near at hand to enforce discipline, and under the 
stairs is a tiny cupboard into which an offender could be cramped 
to repent of his misdeeds. 


The schoolbooks with their blurry letters and crude illustrations 
of dry didactic text speak eloquently of a long time ago. 


The schoolmaster, and some of the pupils, lived right at the 
school. If you climb the creaky stairs to the dormer, you find vines 
reaching their green tendrils through the holes in the frame. The 
place smells of age and dust. Ancient furniture and relics are 
shown inside the wood walls, which look like they are ready to 
powder into decay. Through many chinks, you can see daylight. 


Coming downstairs again, peer through the shuttered window 
in the schoolroom seeing yesterday's school, which is quaint and 
charming to look at now, but you will be certain it was not so 
pleasant to be a pupil or teacher then. 
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A fountain-pen sketch made on writing 

paper. A little water on a brush or ona 

twisted paper strip tip used as a spread- 

er makes a wash of the ink for shading 
parts of the sketch 


Black and white crayon pencil on any 
gray paper is convenient where quick 
sketching is desired, when traveling 








The ‘‘CABILDO,"’ old Spanish building in New Orleans, Louisiana, across from the plaza, 
contains many interesting historical collections pertaining to the Spanish, French, 
and American southern colonial periods. It is now the Louisiana State Museum. 





An early Spanish period building in old New Orleans known as ‘Mother John’s 
Legacy” with an interesting, true legend, is next to a picturesque French Period 
building. Both of these paintings were made by Corinia M. Luria, prominent 
New Orleans artist, and show a free, responsive use of transparent water colors. 
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SEMINOLE INDIANS in the Everglades, Florida. Fourth grade group work, Edison School, Tampa, Florida. 
Mrs. Edna Smith, Teacher. 


“DIXIE” Cotton Picking Scene. Grade six, Ybor Elementary School. 


Maude Williams, Instructor. 


CLEARWATER BEACH, near Tampa, Florida. Sixth grade group work, Broward School, Tampa, Florida. Mrs. Tessie Alford, Teacher 


SCENES IN FLORIDA. Painted by Tampa School Pupils. Miss Blanche Cahoon, Supervisor of Art 
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SCENES IN FLORIDA. PAINTED BY TAMPA SCHOOL PUPILS 
UNDERSEA LIFE SCIENCE UNIT. By 





WAITING FOR THE PIRATE SHIP TURPENTINE INDUSTRY IN FLORIDA 

Gasparilla Day, an annual event at By pupils of the sixth grade, Edison pupils of the sixth grade, Henderson 
Tampa, Florida. Grade five group work School. Mrs. Mary Lucille McWilliams School. Mrs. Lisle Harre, Teacher 
by pupils of the Gorrie School. Miss Teacher 


Kathryn Lynn, Teacher 


MISS BLANCHE CAHOON, Supervisor of Art 








Shell craft may include artistic, humorous, and unique 

results as souvenir of America’s many seaside beauty spots. 

Mildred Cannon of Eldred, Florida, created these interesting 
seaside novelties 





DECORATIVE 
PEN and BRUSH 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


for Book ‘’Floridays” 


by DON BLANDING 
Author e Artist ¢ Poet 


“Private’’ Don Blanding, noted au- 
thor, artist, poet now in the army, 
versatile in achievement, has become 
poet laureate in several unique 
artists’ paradise spots. Paris, Chi- 
cago, Carmel-by-the-Sea, Hollywood, 
Honolulu and now Florida, his home, 
is enriched by his verse and poetic 
illustrations 


Soul of the Land 


4a ¥ 


Life Beneath the Sea 


School Arts appre- 
ciates Don Bland- 
ing’s[gracious per- 
mission to repro- 
duce his subjects 
on Florida for the 
enjoyment of their 
many art educator 
readers 
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Nature takes a hand with wood either in the woods or seaside in forming quaint figures 
or textures with old or drift wood. Man then may assemble it into subject forms or objects of 
utility. Many find it a fascinating hobby 
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ELISE REID BOYLSTON 

Assistant Supervisor of Art 

Atlanta, Georgia 
On the main highway from Savannah 
to Macon, in the heart of Georgia, is the Ocmulgee 
National Monument which preserves the arts of a by- 
gone era in the remains of four major Indian occupa- 
tions in the South. This memorial was established by 
presidential proclamation in 1939. The museum it- 


self houses more than one million objects recovered 
during the excavation. 


ORGIA is rightfully named the Empire 
State of the South. In recent years, it has 
made rapid strides in the development 
of esthetic appreciation; and there are 
many exciting art projects being carried 
on in the state. 





The collecting of Indian relics is an interesting 
hobby of J. C. Douglas of Augusta. Through the years, 
he has amassed twenty thousand pieces, practically 
every type of ornament and tool the American Abo- 
riginees wrought, such as pottery and innumerable 
objects of fine design and workmanship. 


Between Dalton and Atlanta, the highway is known 
as Bedspread Boulevard because of the multi-colored 
spreads and tufted bath-mats that hang on lines on 
either side of the road. The work is done in the homes 
by the Candlewick Bedspread Makers of Northwest 
Georgia; and more than five thousand men, women 
and children earn a livelihood through this industry. 
The idea originated shortly after the War Between the 
States with a seventy-five cent prize at a county fair. 
Such names as Lone Star of Texas and Step Around 
the Mountain are suggestive of their Early American 
origin when candlewicking was the only embroidery 
thread available. 


Patchwork quilts have answered a vital need in 
utilizing waste materials in the past few years; and 
old-fashioned quilting parties or quilting bees have 
been revived at Oglethorpe and other towns in 
Georgia. 

Another household occupation which has gained 
tremendous impetus through the interest of tourist 
trade is weaving. This is carried on chiefly in the 
mountain districts where the sheep are raised, the 
wool is carded and spun by hand, and woven into 
such romantic designs as the Double Chariot Wheel, 
Rose of Sharon, Jacob’s Ladder, and others equally 
intriguing. 


Georgia's potteries furnish one of her most prof- 
itable industries. 


At Brunswick is the Englecraft 
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Sculpture by Julian Harris, Artist, of Atlanta, Georgia 


Pottery. The Georgia Art Pottery is at Cartersville, 
Gordy’s Pottery at Greenville, and there are scattered 
Roadside Potteries which range from primitive types 
where a mule walks around a clay well, and the kiln is 
a crude affair built in a nearby bank—to the semi- 
commercial. The Bauer Pottery is the only plant in the 
South that manufactures Mexican styles of ware in gay 
orange, blues, greens and yellows. This pottery is 
now making 50,000 utility bowls for soup and oat- 
meal for the Armed Forces. 

In Albany is Agostino Rodriguez, one of the coun- 
try’s best known contemporary sculptors. As a boy, 
he modeled small dolls to sell to tourists. Now he is 
shaping charming birds from Georgia clay. 

Like Rodriguez, Mrs. Florence Anderson Murrow is 
making quaint and attractive figurines of typical South- 
ern characters, such as sharecroppers and negroes, 
from clay found in the vicinity of Hogansville. 


In Atlanta, there are a number of noted sculptors 
using Georgia clay. Among these are Julian Harris, 
Fritz Zimmer and Elizabeth Prophet of the Atlanta 
University System. 

In an effort to promote consumer consciousness of 


native resources, a Georgia Clay Products show was 
held at Sears, Roebuck Farmers’ Market in May. The 











different types of clay with their varied uses and 
location were shown; the importance of clay as an aid 
to war production through the release of vital ma- 
terials was stressed; and exhibits from the Ocmulgee 
National Monument, the University of Georgia, the 
Division of Mining and Geology, the Ceramic Engi- 
neering Department of Georgia Tech, Potteries of 
Georgia, and work done in the art departments of 
the high and elementary schools were shown. 


At Macon, Wesleyan College is developing a fine 
program of art. At present, they are establishing an 
Art Center to be located in one of the old buildings 
which is being restored. 


In Columbus is Edward Shorter, former president 
of the Georgia Artists’ Association. His broad vision 
and untiring efforts in the advancement of art and in 
forming clubs to promote art interests is well known. 


Athens is most progressive with its inspiring 
leaders and excellent department of art. The Uni- 
versity of Georgia is the only Southern university with 
a resident artist, Larmar Dodd, outstanding contem- 
porary American painter, who is represented in the 
Metropolitan and High Museums of Art. Working 
with him are Jean Charlot and John Held, cartoonist 
and sculptor, both of whom are nationally known. 
Jean Charlot is artist-in-residence and instructor; and 
his name is usually linked. with the Mexican Renais- 
sance movement in art. His frescoes are rich in color- 
ing; and his versatility in art processes and in writing 
and lecturing make him an outstanding personality. 

One of the prime purposes of the Department of 
Art at the University of Georgia is to aid other educa- 
tional institutions and societies of the state through 
circulating fine exhibitions of student work and repro- 
ductions covering the different fields of art; lecturing 
to groups of teachers and civic clubs; and lending the 
art collections which belong to the University. Art 
classes are conducted for professionals and for chil- 


























dren in the Demonstration School; and exhibitions are 
held in the galleries throughout the year. 


Each of the larger cities of the state boasts an art 
department and art organizations with frequent ex- 
hibitions. At Albany, the arts and crafts classes are 
making souvenirs of local interest and from local prod- 
ucts; and the stores are offering prizes for original 
ideas. 

Atlanta and Savannah have camera clubs which 
exhibit annually; and interesting exhibits are always 
on display at the Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
one of the oldest and finest museums in the South. 


At Savannah, some of the foremost artists of Ameri- 
ca have established residence, and have formed a 
community along the water front on the order of 
Greenwich Village. These leaders have done much 
to stimulate art. Among them are Alexander Brooke, 
whose Georgia Jungle caused such a controversy 
when it received the Carnegie Art Institute award of 
$1000 in 1939; Henry Mcfee, whose Sleeping Negro 
Girl is well known; Henry Matson, a successful ma- 
rine painter; and Stella Howland who reads palms 
almost as skillfully as she paints. 


In the uplands, 1640 feet above sea level, the 
Andersons have created an artists’ paradise at 
Mt. Airy; and from their locations, they can look into 
four states. They have planned to make this the art 
and artists’ center of the South. Here they have 
founded the Appalachian Museum of Art, of which the 
school will form an important unit. 


Georgia has many beautiful murals in the state, 
and claims the two largest pictures in the world—the 
Cyclorama in Atlanta depicting the Battle of Atlanta; 
and the painting of St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome, at 
the University of Georgia. 


Atlanta also has many wondertul stained glass 
windows, among the most beautiful of which are the 


Painting by Lamar 
Dodd, resident artist at 
University of Georgia, 
contemporary Ameri- 
can painter represented 
in the Metropolitan and 
High Museums of Art 








jewel windows in the Cathedral of Christ the King and 
in the Druid Hills Presbyterian Church by Willet. 

The windows in the Rhodes Memorial Hall are of 
Tiffany glass, signed by L. C. Tiffany. In the Federal 
Prison is an unusual window having been painted by 
one of the inmates with ordinary house paint on glass. 
The figures are crude like the Primitives; but the vivid 
colors and outlining give it a stained glass effect. 

A most unique artist of the state is George Hitt, 
called the Genius of the Hills. Though crippled from 
paralysis, his silhouettes are recognized all over the 
country; and his lively imagination has created work 
which ranks with the best. His remarkable likenesses 
make him self-supporting; and his ambition is to help 
others handicapped like himself. 

Atlanta has often been called the New York of the 
South because of its numerous skyscrapers and its 
wide-awake community interests. It is alsc known as 
the City of Beautiful Homes. The Techwood Housing 
Project, built by the government, is severely plain, 
showing the influence of modern utilitarian design. It 
is the model housing unit of the Southeast. 

Atlanta’s leading institution of art is the High 
Museum of which M.L.P. Skidmore is its able director. 
New additions to the Museum are the J. J. Haverty 
Memorial Library for Students, Memory Lane, and a 
Ceramic Department. The aim of the Museum is 
service to the community and also to aid art talent 
among the youth of this section. Ben Shute is head of 
the Fine Arts Department; and Rovert Rogers, Presi- 
dent of the Georgia Artists’ Association, head of the 
Advertising Department of the school. The Museum 
furnishes instructors in Recreational Art to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross at Lawson General Hospital. 

The Modern Art Group serves on the program com- 
mittee of the Museum, and cooperates with it in bring- 
ing outstanding lecturers and exhibitions to Atlanta. 
In the program for the year is included Alexander 
Brooke, Mrs. Jay Hambidge, and a Chinese Exhibit; 
and Ralph Pearson will lead a two-day symposium to 
discuss all phases of progressive art, including street 
planning, architecture, and modern ideas and trends 
in art. 

The Water-Color Colony of Atlanta comprises a 
group of artists who paint local scenes each summer 
on the Georgia and Florida beaches. 

The Georgians are a group of painters having 
mutual interests in progressive trends of art. They 
have annual exhibitions which circulate with lec- 
turers over the state. This year, Rich’s Department 
Store furnished them a free gallery for two weeks, the 
first time that business has recognized art in Atlanta. 

Progressive art programs are carried on in the 
public schools of the city. The Art Department of the 
Girls’ High School is possibly one of the finest in 
the country. The program is so attractive that from 
more than six hundred students, over five hundred 
choose art as an elective subject. In the Ceramic 
Department, the students are designing containers 
for preserves and honey. They are typical of Georgia 
and serve as substitutes for glass and tin used in can- 
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ning. These containers are made of Georgia clay 
thrown on the wheel and glazed in modern kilns. 
Here, also, classes in wood-carving are making minia- 
ture sets of model planes of twenty different styles of 
Jap, English and American design. They will be used 
in teaching the training corps of the Army, Navy and 
Civilian groups to spot airplanes. 

At O'Keefe Junior High, sheet metal work is being 
taught. 

A museum of art objects collected from all over the 
world and given for the children of Atlanta by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Goodman has been placed in the 
School Department at the City Hall. This museum is 
being assembled, and will be opened to the public in 
a short time. A circulating collection of pictures 
also have been added during the summer to the art 
equipment of the schools. 

Art Fairs are held each spring in the Joel Hurt park 
in order to bring artists together for the enhance- 
ment of cultural values. They are informal exhibitions 
with pictures hung on the ornamental fence and 
around the concrete walkways. 

In April 1942, the first National Negro Exhibit 
ever held in the United States was shown at Atlanta 
University. One of the ultimate aims of the whole art 
movement has been to encourage a wholesome and 
representative art of the people with its roots in its 
native soil, rather than in a studio divorced from the 
racial feeling and interests of the people. Hale Wood- 
ruff, Professor of Art in Atlanta University, is a gifted 
American painter, nationally known for his woodcuts. 
He was one of the five Negroes chosen to exhibit at 
the New York World's Fair in 1939; and his large 
murals in the Library of Talladega College are well 
known all over the country. As instructor of painting 
at the University, he has been developing a creative 
school of art expression. He sponsors large exhibits 
of students’ work each year, conducts traveling ex- 
hibitions of student and faculty work; and exhibits 
individually at the Smithsonian Institute, the Art 
Center in New York, the High Museum, and in other 
centers. 

Among the outstanding artists of Atlanta are Robert 
Rogers, Ben Shute, Marjorie Bush-Brown, James 
Routh, Atlos Menaboni, Elizabeth Paxton Oliver, 
Millicent Strange Edwon, Wilbur Kurtz, and Leroy 
Jackson. 

The Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Savannah is integrating its activities with its com- 
munity. Mr. Alonzo M. Lansford of the Academy 
describes the progress as follows: ‘The Telfair Acad- 
emy has been in the process of reorganizing along 
progressive and community-interest lines for the last 
eighteen months. There is a great deal yet to be done 
but we have already accomplished considerably more 
than anticipated. Although the Telfair Academy is a 
private institution, privately endowed (though not 
endowed nearly enough for our rather ambitious 
program), the direction of our reorganization has 
been motivated by the conviction that the cultural 


(Continued on page 8-a) 
















A charming Natchez, Mississippi, ex- 
ample of the hospitable homes of the 
ante-bellum days—built in 1836 





Katherine Grafton Miller (Mrs 
Balfour Miller), originator of the 
Natchez Pilgrimage which oc- 
curs each year when visitors 
from many parts of the United 
States are guests to picturesque 
Southern Mansions and their 
beautiful flower gardens 












Stanton Hall built in 185] with its beau- 
tiful tree lined approach is one of 
Natchez’ most beautiful homes 


The many gardens and Southern Homes with their interesting historical connections and authentically furnished interiors 
offer worth while, valuable vacation trips to artists and educators or anyone who visits Natchez seeking a beauty spot and 
profitable vacation 


ARRANGING FLOWERS e@ e e KATIE LOU HIGHTOWER 


e @ e e@ Third Grade Critic Teacher, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


HIS unit began with the fourth grade 
children but due to the invitation 
given by the Women’s Club to parti- 
cipate in the Annual Flower Show, it 
became of interest to all the grades. 





As the children had been bringing 
many flowers to school, both for their 
own room and the art room, there was a scarcity of 
vases. One day a girl in the fourth grade suggested 
that they bring jars and cans and paint them for vases 
to use in their room, saying that they had so many 
flowers they had to be “stuffed’’ into the few vases 
they had. 


The children discussed the best shapes and sizes 
of bottles to bring and they talked about different 
types of flowers needing different sized vases, for 
example, short stemmed flowers need a low, flat 


bowl. ¢ 


The teacher asked the children to choose the color 
of the paints to get for the vases. They remembered 
the experiences of the first grade in painting vases 
and decided to buy dark green, soft gray-blue, and 
black. After the vases were painted, several of the 
children were not satisfied with the sober colors and 
asked to be allowed to “decorate” their vase with 
other colors. 


After the vases were finished a child suggested 
that they bring many different kinds of flowers and 
learn to arrange them artistically. This was agreed 
upon and when the flowers were brought to the class 











the teacher arranged several typical groups, explain- 
ing to the children the reason for her choice of flowers 
and containers. Then each child was allowed to 
arrange a vase of flowers for himself, selecting any 
type he wished. After they finished their flowers 
there was a class discussion of why this arrangement 
was good or not good. The children noticed that the 
flowers in the gayly decorated vases were not as 
pleasing to look at as were the bouquets in the solid 
colored vases. They found out that some flowers are 
more beautiful when there are only a few in a vase, 
while others are better grouped in a mass. They dis- 
covered, through experimenting, that flowers look 
best placed against a solid colored background or 
used with another article of furniture to make an 
interesting unit instead of a separate decoration. 


The Women’s Club invited all the grades to take 
part in the flower show, offering a vase to the room 
sending the most attractive and original arrangement 
of flowers. 


The other grades, after this invitation, asked to be 
allowed to bring flowers and learn to arrange them. 
Every class had a lesson in flower arrangement and 
perhaps more emphasis was given to balance, pro- 
portion, color harmony, and placement than would 
have been done otherwise. 


The children learned that the same art principles 
that applied to arrangement of furniture and pictures 
applied to flowers. They learned that a home was 
made more attractive by the addition of well selected 
and arranged flowers. 
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@ A GOTHIC CHAPEL @ 


JEAN DUDLEY, Director of Art 
DOROTHY BORING, Assistant Director of Art 
Ninth District School . . . Covington, Kentucky 


T WAS decided early in September that the entire school 
would have a part in making ornaments for a ‘Nature 
Christmas Tree.” The tree was to be placed in the music 
room during the Christmas Season. All of the classes were 
to go there at different times to sing their Christmas songs. 


They started exploring in the hills close to the school, in the 
country and on farms which some of the pupils visited for material. 
They collected many objects of nature which they thought could 
be made into an ornament. It was most interesting to see the nu- 
merous and varied assortment of objects collected—there were all 
kinds of nuts, milkweed pods, indian cigars, beans, thisties and 
burrs, seeds and berries of all types, weeds, leaves, and wild grass. 

With the use of simple tools which the children could use, such 
as saws, hammers, drills, and files, they started making their 
ornaments. Glue, rubber cement, and pipestem cleaners were 
much in demand. A little boy or girl would go up to the table, take 
a large size nut and place it in the vise and drill a hole through it, 
he would drill holes in the smaller nuts, then he would join these 
together with the pipestem cleaners making arms and legs; seeds 
were glued on to make the facial features, the hair being made 
from the silk of the milkweed pods or grass. There were all kinds 
of figures from pixies to angels, animals, birds, and fish. Many 
other decorations were made, such as strings of painted nuts and 
seeds, swirls and other decorative objects. 


While the decorations for the tree were in progress, it was 
decided that something should be done to the music room to make 
it a more beautiful room in which to place the tree. It was decided 
to convert it into a Gothic Chapel. 


One class made the stained glass windows in the background. 
Another group made the altar and its covering. The creche’ was 
made by another group who worked out a very interesting lighting 
effect for it. The conversion of the piano into a pipe organ pre- 
sented many unique problems; wrapping paper was painted a rich 
purple with purple powder paints, the Gothic spires and decora- 
tion were painted in gold, the second keyboard and stops were 
made of cardboard, the pipes for the organ were made of gilded 
paper which was rolled to achieve the effect of roundness. There 
was a lovely mural of the nativity placed opposite the piano which 
is obstructed in the picture by the tree. 


When the tree was finally put up and decorated and the other 
objects of decoration in their proper place the music room seemed 
to acquire the solemn dignity of a real Gothic chapel. There wasn’t 
a single child who didn’t enjoy the rich beauty of their chapel 
when they went there to sing their Christmas songs. 





TAKING CARE of the 
PICTURE COLLECTION 








ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 


VERY school library has, or should have, a picture collec- 
tion and its packaging in convenient form for use has 
always been a problem. There are many lovely color 
prints to be cut from current magazines and even the 
Sunday papers carry excellent studies that may be inval- 
uable in illustrating the classroom work. 

In public libraries these pictures are filed in tagboard folders 
under their various subjects and are readily available to visitors. If 
taken from the building, the many loose pictures would be easily 
lost or injured. 

Realizing the difficulty of making the pictures in the school 
library available to schools, and at the same time preserving them, 
I planned a portfolio which was attractive, inexpensive, and prac- 
tical. These were made during the summer so that we now have a 
beautiful collection ready for distribution. 

A paper company cut two hundred pieces of corrugated card- 
board 27 by 17 inches for me. On these they scored two lines 
down the center on each side of a l-inch strip. This rendered it 
easy to fold, making a portfolio 13 by 17 inches with a l-inch hinge 

The corrugated cardboard was both durable and light in weight, 
as well as being attractive in its soft tan coloring, but the edges 
were rough and needed reinforcing. For this I used lined tape to 
bind the edges. This tape comes in large rolls of different widths 
and has a gummed back which makes it easy to apply. I used three 
large rolls one inch wide, in black. 

At a wholesale house I found a large roll of 54-inch black twilied 
tape. Ten-inch lengths of this made the ties. These were bradded 
in place with a large wire staple fastener, such as is used in 
book-binding. I first tried the hand fastener with smaller wire 
staples but these were too delicate to hold in place after the first 
tying. When these tapes were in place and tied, the staples were 
invisible, giving a neat appearance to the whole. 


Since each portfolio was to hold a different set of pictures, such 
as birds, flowers, landscapes, trees, children, etc., I ruled with a 
lettering pen a panel 6 by 314 inches on the front to hold the title. 
In order to know what pictures were included in each folder, a 
pocket 514 by 4% inches was pasted on the inside back and the 
titles of the pictures included in that folder were typed on a card 
7% by 44 inches. 

In looking over the collection of loose pictures, I found many 
which were large enough to be used to better advantage by being 
mounted. For these mounts I used gray shirt cardboard, 12 by 16 
inches, cut by the same paper company and costing very little. 
Since these were so inexpensive, many could be bought and they 

(Continued on page 9-a) 
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A NEW PAINT and NEW PALETTE METHOD 





SOPHIE WALLACE, Supervisor of Art, Columbia City Schools, Columbia, South Carolina 


EARLY everybody at one time or another 

has felt a genuine urge to paint a picture. 

All of us have come upon some spot of 

beauty that has left us so emotionally 

stirred that no form or words seemed ade- 

quate for expression. Very young people, 
who know no embarrassment and possess all the self- 
confidence in the world, express these impressions 
with astounding directness. It is the privilege of the 
teacher to officiate at the birth of many of these 
aesthetic experiences and to witness the beginning 
of ideas in the process of creative thinking. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher to make this process as 
interesting, pleasant, and stimulating as possible. As 
a public school art teacher my purpose is to help 
children see beauty in their immediate surroundings 
and to express beauty in a form that may lead others 
to understand and enjoy what they have seen; how- 
ever, there is a constant challenge to the ingenuity 
of children and teacher to provide suitable materials 
within the range of our budget. 


In preparation for painting the children have lively 
discussions about beautiful things they have seen. 
Eventually each child keeps a personal book of beauti- 
ful things—things that he might want to draw or paint 
or just things that he wants to remember always. 
These are some of the hundreds of notes which came 
from elementary school children’s ‘‘Beauty Books’’— 
“a flock of chimney swifts catching minnows in the 
pond and where they touched the water it looked like 
a lady's polka dot dress’’; ‘‘hunter men going down the 
canal bank in the sundown light’; “‘sea gulls dipping 
down into the dark blue ocean”; “the lighted dome 
of the capitol against a dark blue sky.”’ 


One youngster said that it was no trouble for him 
to draw. All he had to do was think, and draw around 
his think. The plans for these pictures that would 
have beauty were made carefully and thoughtfully. 
Creating pictures, then, is like composing music or 
poetry. The best compositions had repeated lines 
with musical and poetical rhythm. The children sang 
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and danced and recited rhythmically and were ready 
to paint. 


In searching for a more satisfactory medium than 
was available I mixed dry powder paint, similar to 
calcimine, with linseed oil furnished by the school 
janitor. The pictures were painted on rough fiber 
paper, and the effect was that of expensive oil paint 
on canvas. The oil made the brushes “‘slide’’ and the 
children felt like real artists. The new paint did not 
drip and run as water soluble paint had done, and one 
brush was used for all colors instead of many brushes 
for different colors. The pictures possessed a quality 
which no other school paint had produced, and the 
process resulted in a keen appreciation of the methods 
of oil painting used by masters. 


As the painting progressed, the problem of a satis- 
factory receptacle for the paint hindered our efforts. 
Necessity sent us to the manual training class with a 
request for palettes which would be suitable for mix- 
ing and preserving the paint. From plans which 
I made we used ordinary cooky tins in which were 
inserted individual toy muffin cups for each color and 
for oil and turpentine. Each cup individually remov- 
able for cleaning and refilling, and each cup had a 
separate cover to preserve the paint. The cups and 
palettes were small and did away with the innumerable 
mayonnaise jars that usually clutter an art room. The 
palettes proved more satisfactory than anything that 
could have been bought at any price. 


A great wave of enthusiasm for painting swept the 
classes. Space in which to work was at a premium 
and the janitor was constantly called on for more oil. 


The discovery of beauty and its expression through 
careful planning developed the aesthetic and creative 
spirits of the children. The mixture of a new paint 
and the invention of a new palette simplified and im- 
proved the process of painting. One child said that 
painting pictures with the new paint made her feel so 
peaceful inside. It was then that we added to our 
“Beauty Books’’ Durér’s words: ‘What beauty is I 
cannot tell you but he who finds beauty possesses it.”’ 
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_ =—_— made on paper 
with oil paints in the schools 
of Columbia, South Carolina, 
under the direction of Sophie 
Wallace, Supervisor of Arts 


WASHER WOMEN, Dorothea Scurry, age 16 years 














STILL LIFE, Howard Wingard, age 16 years 





SNOW SCENE, Doykin 














Kentucky Mountain Life and Art Crafts becomes an interesting 





subject for the Covington, Kentucky, fourth grade schoolroom 


COVINGTON SCHOOLS & ART INTEGRATION 
Kentucky Teachers Add Interest to School Subjects 


JEAN DUDLEY, Director of Art 


SARA RIVES, General Supervisor 


RUTH LANE, Teacher 


Subject: KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN LIFE AND CRAFTS 


FTER deciding they would like to learn 
more about the life and crafts of the 
Kentucky mountain people, the entire 
class went to work on a unit which 
lasted the entire semester. They col- 
lected all types of material related to 
their subject. Many books were read which not only 
stimulated interest but furnished much valuable 
information. 





There were a number of activities in progress at one 
time. The girls made squares out of material which 
they had collected, to be placed together to make a 
quilt, the designs of the squares were similiar to those 
found in the quilts made by the mountain folk. The 
boys did clay modeling of pottery, bowls, candle 
holders and figurines. They also made sketches 
involving the study of figure drawing, composition, 
and color, illustrating the various phases of life found 
in the mountains. These were combined and worked 
into panels portraying plowing, weaving, fishing, 
washing, and pottery making. The finished panels 
fitted into the door panels when finished, greatly add- 
ing to the attractiveness of the room. 


The adventures of Daniel Boone was the theme 
chosen for a play written by the class under the guid- 
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ance of the General Supervisor for the Intermediate 
Grades. They depicted scenes at Fort Boonesboro, 
and the capture of the Calloway girls by the Indians. 
The program was enhanced by songs and dances 
contributed from another grade. 


They constructed a log cabin by nailing cardboard 
which had been painted to resemble logs to a wooden 
frame. The trees behind which the Indians hid were 
also constructed of cardboard for the trunks with 
leaves out of different values of colored construction 
paper. 


The costumes were most effective and easily made 
by the children. They drew designs, similar to those 
found in the material of that period, with crayons on 
old sheets and unbleached muslin, for skirts, blouses 
and shawls. The same material and brown crepe 
paper was used to make hunting jackets. Old stock- 
ings were torn, painted and frayed to make hunting 
caps. The Indians used bathing trunks, made the 
feather headdresses out of colored paper and their 
bows and arrows. 


This class not only enjoyed their art periods but dis- 
covered they had acquired a richer understanding 
and appreciation of early Kentucky settlers and the 
people of its mountains. 




















VERYONE in the class agreed that it would be 
great fun to reproduce scenes from Mammoth 
Cave. 


It was decided to first make creative or 
memory illustrations of scenes found in Mammoth 
Cave in charcoal and colored chalk on large 18- by 
24-inch paper. ‘Echo River,’ “Corkscrew Curl,” 
and “Fat Man's Misery’’ were among the many scenes 


developed in a free and bold manner. 


When the class started making the dioramas, it was 
decided to emphasize the stalactites and stalagmites 
using the other features to add interest and contrasting 
form. The stalactites and stalagmites were made by 
crumpling paper, winding it with thread, thumb-tack- 
ing the paper to the box frame and covering the paper 
with a mixture made of salt, flour and powdered paint. 
Powder paint was used to paint the forms different 
colors after they were thoroughly dry. Figures, bits of 
glass, bridges and other forms were added to complete 
the compositions. 


After discussing the Pennyroyal region in which 


Subject: MAMMOTH CAVE PLUS ART and SCIENCE 


BERNADINA HENKENBURNS, Teacher « « « 






Covington, Kentucky 


Mammoth Cave is located, the class decided to make 
a large three dimensional map of Kentucky's seven 
natural regions. The map was first drawn on a large 
piece of heavy gray cardboard. The various regions 
were covered with a preparation of flour, salt and 
water. The Kentucky Mountains and Knobs were 
made by adding additional amounts of the preparation 
in proportion to the desired height of the different 
areas. 


The different regions were painted with powder 
paint after drying: 


Ohio Flood Plains—Light brown . . Kentucky 
Mountains—Light green. 

Blue Grass Region—Blue green . . Kentucky 
Knobs—Blue Violet. 

Western Coal Field—Black . Pennyroyal— 


Medium Brown. 
Jackson Purchase—Green. 


The completed map was nailed to a wooden frame 
made from clothes props. 





Kentucky's Mammoth Cave is a study project in the 
classroom including the making of maps and dioramas 














Covington Schools in Kentucky 
enjoyed the fourth grade’s pro- 
duction of Stravinsky's ‘Firebird 
Suite” with their own stage 
decorations, costumes including 
masks 












Fourth Graders Enjoy STRAVINSKY’S “FIREBIRD SUITE” 


MILDRED MATHERLY, Teacher, Covington, Kentucky 


HE class which used Stravinsky's ‘Firebird 

Suite’’ to motivate their art activities found 

it a constant source of inspiration for many 

problems as well as acquiring a genuine 

appreciation for the music. They became 
familiar with the music and the scenes and characters 
of its story through listening to recordings which were 
played many, many times. 

They interpreted the mood and tempo of the music 
with abstract linear movements in colored chalk. This 
prepared the way for the next step, free water color 
compositions depicting different scenes and char- 
acters portrayed by the music. These scenes furnished 
the material for four big panels illustrating four of the 
important scenes depicted by the music. The cos- 
tumes and stage properties which were made by the 
children were most effective. Colored lights produced 
the illusions of dawn, sunrise, and morning. 


I. APPROACH 


1. The story of the music was presented. This was 
followed by careful listening to get the relation be- 
tween the story and the music. 

2. In order to feel the mood of the music and de- 
velop freedom of movement abstract colored chalk 
designs were made while listening to the music. 

3. To further develop freedom of movement water 
color paintings were made to tell the most important 
parts of the story. 

4. After the free water color paintings, the subjects 
for the play were selected:. They were as follows: 
(a) The Firebird in the Garden; (b) Dance of the 
Maidens; (c) Coming of the Kastechei; (d) Dance of 
the Kastechei. 


II. MAKING THE PANELS 

1. Class was divided into four groups according to 
the above subjects. 

2. Charcoal drawings were made to illustrate each 
of the subjects. 

3. Best parts of each drawing were selected to be 
drawn for the large panels. Each child contributed 
something. 
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4. The figures and central parts of the panels were 
of colored construction paper which often produced 
the effect of a third dimension. The background was 
of colored chalk. 

In order to provide for the increasing interest and 
make use of the panels the class decided to give a 
play. The play was written during the language 
periods by means of oral discussion. 

The matter of stage scenery was solved by using the 
four panels to create the mood. The only other prop- 
erties was a tree, the framework of which was made 
of heavy cardboad nailed to a stand. Large green 
leaves and apples painted gold were added. 


III. CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


l. The Firebird wore a loose suit of dyed red 
cheesecloth. Her headdress and wings were made 
from buckram on which cut paper feathers were sewn 
and pasted. 

2. Prince Ivan wore dyed red silk stockings, 
stuffed short blue trousers, a coat made from red 
crepe paper bordered with cotton to give the effect of 
ermine. His crown was made by covering a cardboard 
frame with silver paper. 

3. The Maidens wore dresses of cheesecloth dyed 
pastel colors with powder paint. Flowers of different 
colored cut paper were fastened around the hem of 
the dresses and painted; milk bottle caps served as 
belts. 

4. The costume of the Princess was made of white 
cheesecloth with fans of cellophane attached at the 
shoulders and skirt. Red and gold flowers were 
placed on the hem and in her hair. 

5. The Kastechei had a suit of dyed green under- 
wear decorated with crayons. His head was made 
from a large hat box. He wore rubber boots which 
were painted yellow. 

6. The Kastechei’s prisoners had masks made 
from paper sacks decorated with crayons and colored 
paper. The music was played through the perform- 


ance. The children learned to love the music and 
recognize all parts of it. 
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A few of the ready-to-use 
craft projects illustrated 


PAPER CRAFT 


Finger Printing, Marbling 
Cornstarch Designs 

Mosaic Paper Designs 
Confetti& Binder Ring Designs 
Folded Paper Craft 

Paper Flower Panels 


Birds and Animals 

Circle Pictures 

Cut Paper Posters 

Book Covers 

Cork Prints—Peg Prints 
Pencil Prints—Eraser Prints 


TOY CRAFT 


Spool Dolls, Paper Bag Dolls 
Dowel Toys, Raffia Toys 
Milk Bottle Dolls 

Pine Cone Toys, Peanut Toys 
Nut Dolls, Clay Dolls 


Paper Toy Cut-outs 
Bird and Animal Toys 
Puzzle Cut-outs 

Paper Animal Fold-ups 
Stand-up Animal Toys 


RELIEF CRAFT 


Metal Modeling 
Metal Repoussé 
Sealing Wax Modeling 
Plastic Carving 
Celluloid Carving 


Nailhead Tapping 
Simplified Woodcarving 
Dowel and Spool Carving 
Leather Modeling 
Paraffin Carving 
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A New Pedro deLemos Book 
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After June 1, 1943 Price will be $3.75 


On its 88 large (9” x 12”) pages this book contains more practi- 
cal, simple craft work than any craft book we know of. There are 
from three to twelve different projects on a page. It contains 
the cream of thousands of projects reviewed by the experienced 
eye of Editor deLemos. 


You receive the equal of three books gathered together in a 
single volume. Each chapter might well be a book by itself. 
Paper Craft, Toy Craft, and Relief Craft. 

A “super illustrated’’ book. Each project, idea, or suggestion is 
given to you in picture form. You see exactly what the finished 
piece of craft work looks like. Sometimes, where step by step 
instructions are required, these are shown by working diagrams. 


Eighty-eight pages—eight of which are in color—bound into a 
book, size 9” x 12”, make Pedro deLemos’ newest instruction book 
one of the best reference teaching publications he has completed. 


PRICE $3.75 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
134 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 





Please enter my advance order for Pedro deLemos’ 
new book at the prepublication price of $2.95 


AFTER JUNE 1, THE PRICE WILL BE $3.75 
Enclosed is $2.95 in full payment. 


NAME 
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HANDICRAFTS OF OUR PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 269) 


their bodies and their beds. In a little while these un- 
schooled women had gathered much of the textile 
history of the nearby mountain country, discovering 
old spinning wheels, weaving equipment, coverlet 
drafts, madder beds, and recipes for making colors 
from plants and minerals native to the region. Then 
they reached out to the neighboring towns and wrote 
letters to friends in cities, asking for small exhibits of 
weavings that travelers had collected. Finally, after a 
year’s study, they asked me if there were any nice 
pictures showing spinning and weaving in other 
countries and other times. I remembered some and 
for less than ten dollars we got together a fascinating 
group of color reproductions of paintings, portraying 
the material used, the processes of making thread and 
yarns, many types of hand spindles, spinning wheels, 
and weaving looms, from centuries ago until now, 
and from many countries of the world. Then they got 
some good books, one of tapestry weaving, which led 
to their first art pilgrimage to the neighboring city of 
Asheville, especially to visit the famous Vanderbilt 
Mansion where the keeper found them so interested 
that he took some of the fine tapestries off the wall 
that they might examine them in detail, front and back, 
and see just how they were made. While I believe 
that this group never actually traveled more than ten 
or fifteen miles away from their homes, yet through 
their study they learned much of history, literature, 
geography, archeology, science, and art. And in 
the process they established interests that will last 
throughout their lives. 


Orbin Crank, a mountain man of Kentucky, who 
whittled a box out of a single piece of cedar, never 
learned to read or write because his parents were 
unable to teach him, and the only school which he 
might attend was miles away beyond the river too 
strong for him to ford. But Orbin was always learning 
by doing, and I came to know him soon after he be- 
came president of a local whittling club of 25 moun- 
tain boys. Orbin dictated the following note to the 
young woman who translates our correspondence. 
“A neighbor gave our club a cedar tree. We could 
have sold the tree for fenceposts for 50 to 60 cents, 
but we whittled it up and we got $40 from it.”’ 


Finally a word about the therapeutic or healing 
value of a handicraft. But I will not ask you to go 
with me into the hopsitals of the country for proof of 
the curative value of handicrafts. Crowded as our 
hospitals have been with cases in which the com- 
bined effort of hand and mind has been the indis- 
pensable restorative to health, there are many times 
the number of cases outside the hospital walls which 
need this same curative treatment. May I take you 
again to the Southern Highlands for an instance of 
the therapeutic value of handicrafts, an instance 
which I will always remember. 

A teacher at a settlement school offered to distrib- 
ute a few looms to mountain homes. A remotely 





situated family applied for one, but there being no 
road to their house the teacher explained that it 
would not be possible to send it. One of the young- 
sters who had seen a loom in the weaving room of the 
school said, ‘‘Us children can tote it in.’’ Consent was 
finally given and on the appointed day eight of them 
came over the mountain and, taking different parts of 
the loom, more or less according to their sizes and 
carrying capacities, ‘“‘toted’’ it in pieces over the 
ridge and up the branch to their home, where they 
put it together again. 

Sometime later several of the children appeared at 
the school bringing rugs that they had made on the 
new loom, rugs firm and surprisingly well woven. 
Inquiry revealed the fact that the grandmother had 
helped them start the work, and that all the family had 
taken a hand in weaving except the tall girl, Carmie, 
who could never remember how to do anything. She 
was then twenty-three years old. The teacher noticed, 
however, that she liked the rugs and would hold them 
in her hands studying their colors. When asked if she 
would care to come to the school and learn to weave 
she was delighted, but her expression changed 
immediately. “It's no use, I can’t learn anything,” 
she said. 

The teacher encouraged her to try. She came over 
to the school and with shy eagerness began. At first 
she would sit at the loom and do only what she was 
told; when it came to a change, she could not re- 
member, and either stopped or continued in the same 
way. But whatever she completed was well done and 
her teacher expressed enthusiasm for it. The girl was 
always on hand before weaving started, always stayed 
at her loom as long as she could, and little by little she 
learned how to remember. Finally she could make a 
simple rug entirely by herself. She was then asked to 
help beginners. This opened up a new world to her, 
and stimulated by the hope of showing others how to 
weave she learned to thread a loom, and then taught 
others. All of this, of course, required a long time, 
more than a year to learn what her bright little sister 
got in a few lessons. But whatever she learned she 
retained, and now she weaves several kinds of articles 
including the old mountain coverlets which she likes 
best. And often she goes into a remote mountain 
home to teach some new weaver to thread a loom or 
work out a favorite pattern. 


PRESENT-DAY TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(Continued from page 271) 


should not be the appropriate place in which to build 
that chair. The alert art teacher, with a knowledge of 
available materials, and a knowledge of the work- 
ability of these materials can make herself an indis- 
pensable service worker in her community. 

An understanding and appreciation of current 
trends in simple, sensible design lead to, and both 
are essential to, intelligent consumership. Most of us 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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| HOW to keep your students interested with interesting “THINGS TO DO” 


Here’s a book packed full of new ideas translated into practical 
projects planned by successful art teachers and worked out 
by their students in thousands of classrooms. 





“Things To Do” gives you new inspiration, too! It contains: 
17 new classroom projects 
13 fascinating stories on the romance of color 


Hundreds of interesting, pertinent facts. 
Beok- Jacket 


“Twa glad to have the op portunity of lool ritl 
» it he bor k On 4 {ri Pr @cts Jor {ri Ou P rvl r / 
y tainly should prot l f t Dp to t 


selecting art projects for tl hoolroon 

HARRY E. WOOD, Director of Fine and Pra 
Arts and Vocational Education, India 
Publi Sch iS. Indianat ils, Indiana. 


Get your copy today. The supply is limited. 
Just fill out and mail this coupon with 2 5c 
to cover postage and handling. We mail 
your copy immediately on receipt. 





DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. SA-4-43 
Att'n Mr. Harry Lovett 
44th St. and Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of Devoe’s Classroom 
Project Book “Things To Do.” 25 cents is enclosed. 


ARTISTS’ 
NAME —_ 
MATERIALS 


SCHOOL! 


w% 


Ou. SENG 















ADDRESS 








DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY onee TAT! 


= QUALITY 


= ~ ip WORLD OVER 























WINS 


For over 100 years the name of WINSOR & NEWTON has 
been synonymous for fine colours throughout the world. 
The pigments used in the manufacture of these colours 
are unequalled in quality and in the long run these colours 
are more economical. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Incorporated 
31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY © Camaclian Apents 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd. at WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 

















The HUGHES OWENS Co., Ltd. Montreal, Ottawa. Toronto and Winnipeg 
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Art Supervisors 


We know you are appealed to by school 
principals and pupils when decorative or instruc- 
tional pictures are being considered for the 
school. You are frequently asked to recommend 
something. If your school cannot afford master- 
pieces in oil or “authentic reproductions,”” why 
not recommend the Milo Winter Muragraphs? 
Colorful, instructive, decorative, and not costly. 
Excellent for class gifts. Size 26x35 inches 
—in color. 


MW 1 Robin Hood 
MW 2 Galileo 


MW 3 Elizabeth 
Tudor 


MW 4 William 
Caxton 
MW 5 Achilles 
MW 6 Peter the 
eat 
MW 7 Leif Ericsson 
MW 8 St. Francis 
of Assisi 
MW 9 Joan of Arc 


MW 10 Edward the 
Black Prince 





MW 2 Galileo 
Write for illustrated Booklet B23 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
Chicago, Illinois 


5259 Ravenswood Avenue 











A Thrill in April ! 






SMOOTH 
WORKING 


Send 60¢ in stamps or coin for a full size, 
24-color box of breathtakingly beautiful 
Alphacolor Colored Chalk Pastels, ideal 
for any of the pastel or colored chalk 
techniques common to professional or 
classroom use. Address Dept. SA-443. 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


ee ee eff 
WAR CRAFTS! 


Complete price list of craft materials which will 
be available for the duration .. . includes lots 
of new wartime material, too. NOW is the time 
to plan your wartime craft program . . . send for 
your FREE copy today ! ! 


LEISURECRAFTS, 1035 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
























ITEMS FOR SCHOOL CRAFTS 
AND MANUAL ARTS 


Plastics, weaving, basketry, pottery, wood- 
working, glass etching, leathercraft, book- 
binding, meta! working, block printing, etc. 
Looms, tools, supplies, accessories, books 
and instruction aids. Mail coupon NOW. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog. 
Name ; 
Address.... 
My school is 


8-a 


(Continued from page 6-a) 


have been, it seems to me, too narrow in our 
intelligent choice of the things with which we 
surround ourselves. In the case of the automobile 
we demand the best in design. In the case of an 
iron, for ironing our clothes, we demand the best 
in the design of the iron. But then we save our 
money for ten years—and mortgage our income 
for another ten years—and what do we do? We 
demand some of the worst and most inane in the 
design of our most important designed product: 
the home in which we live. This situation is 
pitiful, and also inexcusable, because our 
designers in the field of home architecture have 
really done such a superlative job in creating for 
us a fine home. We, as teachers, most fully 
understand what an excellent job our real archi- 
tects have done and we must carry that knowl- 
edge to the schools and other members of our 
community. 

In the same way, we as teachers must con- 
stantly keep ourselves abreast of the contem- 
porary trends in design—in crafts and industry. 


ART IN GEORGIA 
(Continued from page 280) 


resources of the community belong to the people 
of that community and that art is not the special 
privilege of any particular class. Social functions 
of the Museum have been reduced to a minimum; 
admission, of course, is free at all times. Many 
exhibitions have been designed to appeal to the 
special interests of groups who hitherto have 
thought that art museums would hold nothing of 
interest for them. For instance, on the opening 
day of duck-hunting season last year, we opened 
an elaborate exhibition of old color prints of game 
birds native to this section and succeeded in 
getting a very large attendance of men who 
normally approve of art only theoretically and 
then for wife and little Ruthie, who draws pictures. 
The two radio stations cooperate sporadically in 
presenting short sketches replete with sound 
effects and an attempt at light humor, which are 
presented to give the average citizen the idea 
that art is fun, rather than art is good for you. 
Twenty-eight exhibitions were shown in the 
Galleries in the eight months of last season, 
including two one-man shows by Georgia artists. 

This season we are opening a workshop-studio 
where any artist-member of the Telfair, whether 
amateur or ‘“professional’’ may work in a number 
of mediums at almost any time. The annual fee of 
$15.00 for Artist membership entitles them to all 
the facilities of the studios except special instruc- 
tion. Two or three special classes a week will be 
taught by William Halsey, whom you may re- 
member as being first water color prize winner, 
Southern States Art League show, 1942. An 
effort will be made to relate art expression to 
experience and imagination, rather than to 
emphasize technical facility. An attempt also will 
be made to show the possibilities of various 
mediums aside from the usual oil and water color; 
wood sculpture, block printing, silk screen, etc. 

As soon as possible we will open a Children’s 
Room wherein the children may be as creative 
and imaginative as they please without the onus 
of definite assignment which usually moderates 
their public school art work. 

In the meantime we are trying to build a 
significant collection of contemporary American 
paintings and prints in our modern galleries 








== TO HELP TEACHERS 


Select 
SCHOOL ART AND DRAFTING SUPPLIES 


@Teachers everywhere now have access 
to the same huge stock and variety of 
art and drafting materials now serving 


New York's schools and colleges. 


This 224-page illustrated catalogue 
makes available the full facilities of one 
of America’s largest distributors of Artists’ 
Materials, Drafting Supplies, Screen 
Process Supplies and thousands of other 


materials. 


Write 
school stationery. 


immediately on your 
You'll receive 
this valuable catalogue by return 
mail... at no charge. 











The Deparlment Store of Art Materials 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


ORPI 


Vermcancnt 





OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U.S.A. BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


RIMBRANDT COLORS 


STUDIO TUBES 25-35-05 
3in. TUBES 10 AND 15° 


TALENS & SON Inc. 


NEWARK,N. J. 





WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 














.. CAN BE FIRED IN AN 
ORDINARY KITCHEN OVEN 


U.S.A. Distributors 


Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
2) pottery easily and inexpensively! Doj,your own 
firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Models 
like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 
blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 
Write for free Encyclopedia of Art 
Moterials, listing over 7000 items 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies 425 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago SA 4-43 








SEND FOR CATALOG 


for Instructors and Students 
Write on school letterhead. Specify Catalog Ms 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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HIGGI n a AMERICAN DRAWING INKS FOR Sctipt Lettering 
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You may have one or many bottles 
of Higgins Inks on hand, but we 
know you haven't this new Book 
on Lettering with Higgins Inks. 


range and character are part of this 
book that you will truly welcome. 
Many passages on manuscript let- 
tering and engrossing. Illustrations 
on every page. 

PRICE ....50c PER COPY 
Art Teachers writing on School 
stationery and mentioning this 
publication are entitled to one 
copy Free of Charge. 


in which this ad is published 


BAROORIYN N.Y 


32 Seript Alphabets chosen for 








This offer good only for month 















/2«3S"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 


of the Rembrandt Colors 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 


TALENS & SON-Newark,N.J. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS often glue a square 
of cardboard to the bottom of ink bottles to keep 
them from tipping over too easily. This card- 
board projects about three-quarters of an inch 
on either side of the bottle. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 





School of Design for Women 


99th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arta, advertising, teacher 
training. B.F.A. in all courses. 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
pottery, eng. drafting. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. CaTaLoc. 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















SUMMER SESSIONS 


Write for announcement. Thirty Courses 
in Creative Arts and Handicrafts. 


Short and full time schedules arranged 
to meet the special needs of the student. 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
221 W. 57th St. (Suite 1203), N.Y.C. Co. 5-0164 


UNIVERSAL 
NANDICRAI TS 
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while simultaneously restoring the original part 
of the Telfair residence to reflect the culture of 
the period. Many fine pieces of period furniture 
have been unearthed and a number of important 
Early American Portraits have been discovered 
and installed in the Drawing Room and Dining 
Room. 

Georgia is indeed active in esthetic develop- 
ment; and she is to be saluted because of her 
artists, her art treasures, and her art conscious 
citizens. 


TAKING CARE OF THE PICTURE 
COLLECTION 
(Continued from page 283) 


added materially to the attractiveness and dur- 
ability of the pictures. A harmonizing mount of 
colored paper, )4-inch larger than the picture, 
gave a finish to the edge and accent to the colors 
in the print. On the back of each picture was 
pasted the title, artist’s name, and any information 
available. 

These two hundred portfolios, with five hundred 
mounts, cost about twelve cents each and were 
lovely, attractive, and large enough to hold a 
great many pictures and these could be added to 
indefinitely. 

A bookcase could have held the folders but 
there was no place for a separate case in the 
library. Something had to be made to make the 
portfolios easily available, and to save space an 
attractive cabinet was made. This was divided 
inside like a victrola record cabinet with 8-inch 
divisions, having doors on the back and front. 
The flat top served as a table and the piece of 
furniture was most decorative and useful. 

And how do you think all this was done within 
a month after the idea was conceived? Why, the 
cabinet was planned and drawn by the school 
artchitect and made at the school shop. The port- 
folios were consturcted by four teachers who 
volunteered their services for two weeks during 
the summer and some of the high school pupils 
helped in mounting the pictures. 

This was an excellent piece of cooperation and 
a most worth while beginning of a larger picture 
collection for the school library of the Atlanta 
School System. 








pe PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS, INC. 


PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 




















YES, we will be open at Penland this sum- 
mer, with a program of Handicrafts in tune 
with the times. Usual courses, usual in- 
structors. JUNE 14 to AUGUST 28. May 
be able to accommodate some vacationists 
this season. Beautiful setting, good neigh- 
bors. Combine recreation with creative occu- 
pation off beaten path. 

Write for Complete Information and Terms to 
LUCY MORGAN 
PENLAND 
NORTH CAROLINA 








The Ant Institute 
of Chicago 


Six Week Summer Session 
June 28—August 6 
DISTINGUISHED RESIDENT AND 
VISITING FACULTY 
For Catalog, address Lloyd Cowan, Registrar 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











Se 2 2—«_s CM MA 
Learn to Market Your Craft Products 









Professional Courses in skilled crafts. Jewelry, silver- 
smithing, pottery and ceramic sculpture, woodcarving, 
weaving, bookbinding, illumination, decorating techniques, 
etc. Graduates’ workshop and salesroom. Day, Eve., and 
Summer classes; flexible schedule. Send for catalogue. 


R. S. PEARCE, 815 Boylston Si., Boston, Mass. 
THE MASTER'S SCHOOL 


SKILLED CRAFTS TAUGHT BY MASTER CRAFISMEN 






CHICAGO ACADEMY 






Commercial Art, 


\» , 

of fine ARTS 

\ Direct-Project training ir 
Dress Design, Interior Decoration, Industria! 
Y/ Design to help you fit yourself to meet current 

and future demands for trained talent 

oend for free Uataiog 
18 S. Michigan Avenue, Suite $-4 


Chicago 











THE WORLD’S LEADING PEN MAKERS 


DRAWLET PENS for lettering and 
broad-line drawing are made by 
Esterbrook, the World’s Leading Pen 
Makers. No other pen can give you 
the unseen values represented by skill, 


experience, and the manufacturing care 


wv 








Everything for the 
ART DEPARTMENT.... 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 
“N° MATERIALS 


QUALITY SINCE 1853 


FINE ARTISTS' COLORS IN 
ALL MEDIUMS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE OF THE FINE ARTS 


DRAWING MATERIALS 


CATALOGUE VOL. 700 
AND COLOR CARDS 
TO TEACHERS ON REQUEST 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 








(Continued from cover 2) 

War work. Naturally I was very pleased to find 
that School Arts is one of the Magazines rec- 
ommended as a reference for this work. And I 
was delighted to find that the pamphlet ‘Art 
Education Alert’’ sponsored by the Related Arts 
Service was one of the four references given for 
this particular department. By the way, if you 
have not yet obtained a copy of this pamphlet you 
are passing up one of the biggest ten cents’ worth 
of timely and inspirational war helps for Art that 
has yet been published. If you don’t have a copy 
and would like to have one just send ten cents to 
the Secretary of the School Arts Family, 14] 
Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts. and 
I'll see that a copy is sent to you by return mail. 

And here’s one more thing from this war-time 
handbook. The section on Teaching Aids has all 
kinds of help for you, tells you where you can get 
moving picture films on the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, Civilian Defense and so forth. The Ex- 
hibits offered especially interested me, because 
I find that the Latin American Exhibit put out by 
the U.S. Office of Education is still available for 
routing throughout the country. Write to the 
Library Service Division, U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion, Washington, D. C. Then a free display of 


Latin American stamps offered by the Pan- 
American Union of Washington, D. C., gave an- 
other idea which many art classes could use to 
advantage. Being somewhat of a student of maps 
I was especially intrigued by the thirteen maps 
and charts on Latin America, suitable for junior 
high schools social activities, offered for $1.00 
per set, by sending to the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East 38th Street, New York City. 


. * * 


ART EDUCATION IN WARTIME, an exhibit 
arranged by the Educational Program of the 
Museum of Modern Art and the Committee on Art 
in American Education and Society, is in three 
parts: (1) Art Education Helps Youth to Grow in 
a Democracy; (2) Art Education Mobilizes for 

(Continued on next page) 


which is a part of every Drawlet Pen. 
For dependable long service, ask for 
Drawlet Pens. Speed up your work. 
Banish blots. Be sure you say “Draw- 
let Pens.” There’s a style for every 
type of lettering and broad-line work. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
The World’s Leading Pen Makers Since 1858 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNMATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Spring and Summer Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced 
students. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, 
Styling, Fabric Analysis, Delon Writing, Textile, 
Theatrical Seeue, sas, Deseretion, Window Deplay.Deeam 
Patternmaking, Grading, Dressmak’g, Drafting,Camouflage. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve. 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd Street, New York 








TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry making. 
You can depend on our years of experience and depen 
able service. Easy to order from illustrated catalog S— 


Send for your copy today. 
METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


TI Providence, R. ! 


a 
Pe) 


) LEATHERCRART: 





DIRECTORS * COUNSELORS 


ORDER Now! your CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leathers—Full line of Leather Kits—Self Hardening 
Clay—W oodburning—W ood Articles to decorate— 
Crayons, Poster and Oil Paints—Beadwork—and 
many other items to offer. 

Send 10c for Catalogue K-3 


KEN KAYE KRAFTS CO., 1277 Washington St., West Newton, Mass. 











In COLORED CHALK DRAWINGS where 
large background areas are to be colored, a g 
plan is to rub the paper with the broad side of the 
stick of chalk. A soft cloth or paper tissue is then 
rubbed over these strokes to blend them together. 
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A Design and 
Lettering Set 


for beginners and intermediates 


Ancient and Classic Design 


| POmPtian [ psszasam 7 


a : 
| | Ce 















No. 161— 138 designs plus 112 border 
designs printed on 16 plates size 844"x11”" 


$1.50 


Medieval | Design 


That 














No. 162 — 146 designs plus 112 border 
designs printed on 16 plates size 844" x 11” 


$1. SO 
Mi Mexico—Arts and Crafts 




















No. 118—s0 native designs as applied to 
pottery, weaving — 17 plates—1 in color— 


size 816" x 11" $1.00 
LETTERING 


LETTERING 








No. 120 —— 12 alphabets plus decorative 
initials and monograms—21 plates—1 in color 
—size 846" x 11" $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
134 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


(| Enclosed is $5.00—send the 4 collections of 
Design and Lettering. 


Enclosed is $.............. Send Nos............. 
Name vs 
School Address 
Post Office... 
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Victory; and (3) Art Education Plans for the 
Future. The first outlines the type of creative 
freedom which art education has developed 
during twenty years. The second demonstrates 
that art is helping to win the war from kinder- 
garten through college. The third outlines the 
place that art must hold in the coming age of the 
common man by helping man to live a better life 
in home, factory, and school. 

You can have this exhibit in your city for three 
weeks. Think of the possibility of having it dis- 
played in the Public Library or in the Auditorium 
of one of your schools, where every school child, 
every parent, all the officials of Civilian Defense, 
Salvage and other organizations can see it. 

This exhibit is loaned at the cost of $25.00 plus 
express shipping charges—just over $1.00 a day 
for the three weeks’ loan. Five hundred people at 
five cents each would pay the loan expenses, and 
if you think you could draw 2500 people make it a 
penny charge—call it ‘Pay the pennies and see 
how your dollars multiply through art education.” 

Member of the School Arts Family, Victor 
D'Amico, at the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd Street, New York City, is the man to write to 
about this fine exhibit. 


SCRIPT AND MANUSCRIPT 


“Commercials” over the radio are often cri- 
ticized for their untimeliness, interrupting an 
interesting situation in a story. Let us consider 
for a moment how much credit is due the writers 
and announcers of these same commercials for 
the contribution they often make to the advance- 
ment of knowledge in many fields. An example: 
An advertiser in this magazine is interested pri- 
marily in selling Ink. In order to do so successfully 


. Many avenues of approach must be entered. 


One of these is in publishing a pamphlet which 


‘ gives a great deal of information about Lettering— 


“Script and Manuscript.” This pamphlet of 36 
pages might well become a textbook on the sub- 
ject of penmanship for it produces and reproduces 
many styles of hand writing useful in social and 
advertising fields. Beautiful examples of engross- 
ing are also included, with the sources from which 
these fine plates were made. This booklet, 8!» 
by ll inches, published by Higgins Ink Company, 
Inc., is a credit to all who conceived and exe- 
cuted it, and is well worth the 50 cents which 
must be sent for a copy. School Arts will be 
glad to receive your order if you ask for T.E.B. 
No. H-433—remembering the 50 cents! 


. . . 


PRACTICAL WEAVING SUGGESTIONS is 
the title of a 12-page magazine, published by The 
Lily Mills Company, Shelby, N.C., the well-known 
manufacturers of hand weaving yarns. Volume 
III, No. 1, contains among other interesting ma- 
terial a couple of illustrated articles by Lucy 
Morgan, of the Penland School—if you are at all 
interested in the alluring and very practical indus- 
try of weaving, you should have a copy of this 
publication. All you have to do is to ask School 
Arts for T.E.B. No. H-432, enclosing the cus- 
tomary 3-cent stamp. 





OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS « 





SEND ttss 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


That book you've enjoyed—pass it along to 

a man in uniform. Leave it at the nearest 

collection center or public library for the 
1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 











The 
CRAFT 
of 
MODEL 
MAKING 


By 
Thomas 
Bayley 





One of the best books on how to make models 
of relief objects, architectural details, buildings, 
landscapes, dioramas, etc., using cardboard, 
paper, plaster, clay, and plywood. Exception- 
ally well illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings. Gives special attention to planning, design, 
and processes. $4.00. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Illinois 


American headquarters for Dryad Handicraft Books 











llustrative Materials 
for art teachers 


from the studios of 


ene! N. and James W. Kerr 








retive Costumes 
in exquisite pen and ink 


execut 




















1. EGYPT, GREECE and ROME 
Classic costumes from these three ancient coun 
tries to correlate with history, literature and home 


economics. 12 plates, size 7” x 10" $1.00 
2. THE ORIENT 

From Araby, Judea, Assyria, India and China 
costumes of both men and women. 

12 plates, size 7” x 10” $1.00 
3. THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 

Includes King Arthur and Robin Hood, as well as 
knights, ladies, Joan of Arc, minstrels and other 
important costumes of the middle ages. 

12 plates, size 7” x 10” $1.00 
4. AMERICAN COSTUME 

This charming folio includes women's caps, bon 
nets and hats. Costumes from Puritan Days to 


the Civil War. 12 plates, size 7° x 10” $1.00 


5. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN 
COSTUMES 

A brand-new folio of costumes covering the elab- 

orate eras in European history. For use with liter- 

ature, history, dramatics, and home economics. 

12 plates, size 7” x 10” $1.00 





Miniature Sets of the above In- 
terpretive Costumes for pupils’ 
notebooks 
12 plates each, size 444" x 54” 











Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient 

American Period 

Age of Chivalry | 


Renaissance 





$1.50 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 134 — 44 Portland St. Worcester, Mass. 
[] Enclosed is $5.00. Send the complete teacher's set 
[] Please send samples of Miniature Set of Costumes for 
which I enclose, $1.50 


Name 
School Address 


Post Office 








A LIBRARY OF SOURCE 
MATERIAL for the 
BUSY ART TEACHER 


CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS IN REFERENCE FORM 


Cat. No. Books 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos .. $8 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 5.00 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean . 2.50 
CC Color Cement Handicraft,deLemos. 5.00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . . 2.50 
CAC Creative Artcrafts—advertised this issue 

A New Pedro deLemos book:—ready soon 

Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, cond 1.50 


PPS Plays and Puppet Shows. .. 1.00 
SAC Selling Art to the Conny, 

Wadsworth. . i,t a 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 4.50 

Projects and Appreciation 

754 Bird in Art, 16 pages . 2S 
101 Costumes, American, 1775-1995 1.00 
102 Costume ‘Design, History of Egyptian 

to 1840... ; 1.00 
251 Creative Expression, 99 plates . » “So 
761 Design Principles, 8 pages . . . 75 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates . 1.00 
108 How to Draw the Human Head . 1.00 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure . 1.50 
157 Indian Arts—chart, 24 x 36 in. .60 
113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates. 1.00 
120 Lettering, 21 plates. . . . . 1.00 
195 Master Model Drawing . . 1.95 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates . 1.00 
156 Old World Decorative Designs. . 1.50 
760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages. . 75 


153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 1.50 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 ae 2.00 
763 Treein Art,16 pages . . Be 


Handicraft Portfolios 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 
17 plates, 8% x 11 in. 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8% x 11 in. cw « 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 


Modern Art Portfolios 


Collected and arranged by Pedro deLemos 
Each title contains 36 Plates, 84 x 11 in.: 4 of the plates 
are in full color 
301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 


$2.00 


303 Decorative Design . . . . . 3.00 

304 EtchingsandBlockPrints. . . . 3.00 

307 Noveltiesand Jewelry . . . . 3.00 
Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 134 Printers Building Worcester, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies: 


Chicago, Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 

Dalias Fexas, Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 

Kansas City Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 

Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service A17 Shiawassee, W 

Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating 6900 Avalon Blvd. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book ow Stationery Co., 3100 
W. Cherry St. 

San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St. 

Seattle, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 1111 4th Ave. 

Spokane, Wash., John W. Graham 

Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 

CANADA —<at Canadian delivered prices, Moyer School 
Supplies Ltd., Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg. 
Saskatoon, Edmonton 


ON NR Ss kk cca oe cada dscwawaaawnn 


eee 
Or send bill to Board of Education 
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READERS’ INDEX 


TO ADVERTISERS 
APRIL 1943 

ART SCHOOLS—-ART INSTRUCTION 
Art Institute of Chicago 9-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 9-a 
Moore Institute of Art 9-a 
Penland School of Handicrafts 9-a 
The Master's School 9-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 10-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 9-a 

ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
MATERIALS 

American Crayon Company Cover 4 
thur Brown ro. 8-a 
Binney & Smith Co. l-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. T-a 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 4-a 
Eagle Pencil Company 3-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 10-a 
. Hammett Company 8-a 
i ‘o., Inc. 9-a 
oward Hunt Pen Company 4-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 2-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 8-a, 9-a 
Weber Costello Company 5-a 
F. Weber Company 10-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. T-a 

BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Leisurecrafts 8-a 
Manual Arts Press ll-a 

EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 10-a 

HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
Dwinnell Craft Shop B-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 8-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 8-a 
Leisurecrafts B-a 
Ken Kaye Krafts Co. 10-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 10-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 9-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Leisurecrafts 8-a 
Osborn Bros. 10-a 
J. C. Larson Company 4-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 

Denoyer-Geppert Company 8-a 








COSTUME PLATES 


with historical explanatory notes 


History of Costume Design 





No. 102 —— 48 costumes — Egyptian to 
Victorian Era with historical notes—724 plates 


size 7" x 10” $1.00 


American Costumes 





a SS 


No. 101 —— 48 costumes—32 in small size 
from Colonial through 1925 — 12 plates — 


$1.00 
Order from 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


134 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


size 7” x 10” 
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PEDRO deLEMOS 


Director of Museum of Fine Arts 
Stanford University 


Editor of School Arts Magazine 


Professor of Art Education, University 
of California, 1913-1918. Director of 
California School of Fine Arts. Director 
of San Francisco Institute of Art. Gold 
Medalsand Awards of Honor, 1915-16, 
for Etchings and Paintings. Exhibited in 
Leeming National Art Galleries, 1917- 
1925. Director of Handicraft Studios 
and President of Allied Arts Guild of 
California, 1930-1935. Elected Fellow 
Royal Society of Art, England, 1934 
Consultant and Designer for Industrial 
Arts for over 20 years. Author of more 
than 50 Art Publications. 


chapter 


ORDER FROM 





1400 Illustrations to make your art lessons 
better and easier ....: 
Send for your copy of this book 


The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro deLemos 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages—388 of them 
packed with illustrations giving you the most successful 
lesson ideas which other teachers have discovered — you 
would be getting better and easier art lessons, wouldn’t you? 

The 16 instruction chap- 
ters cover subjects you like 
to use—drawing of objects, 
and animals; 
paper work, painting and 
color; design; 
and blackboard work; mod- 
eling; lettering; posters; hol- 
iday projects; toys; puppets; 
picture study—and an extra 
guidance in 
list, outline 


trees, birds, 


picture study 
courses of art, etc. 

A big book, 7” x 10”, just 
packed with help—492 pages 
388 illustrated, 68 in full 
colors—a gold mine of art 
teaching help for the grades. 


SEND ONLY $1.00 AS DOWN PAYMENT 
pay balance of $2.00 per month until $9.00 is paid 


SCHOOL 


134 PRINTERS BUILDIN 
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The Art Teacher simplifies teaching 
of all Art subjects for the classroom. 
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Order These Good Art Books Now ... make 
this your best year with these new 





Recent Books . 


TITLE 


Art in Everyday Life —497 pp. 
Art Today —358 pp. 


Art as Education—-309 pp. 


AUTHOR PRICE 
Goldstein $3.75 
Faulkner, 


Ziegfeld & Hill 
MacDonald 


3.50 
2.50 


Reviewed in SCHOOL ARTS 


REVIEWED 
Dec. 1942 


1942 
1942 


Sept. 
Sept. 























Art for the Schools of America —109 pp. Gregg 2.00 May 1942 
Art in Elementary Education —294 pp. Winslow 2.75 Jan. 1943 
Art in Secondary Education —396 pp. Winslow 2.00 Dec. 1942 
Creative Teaching in Art—261 pp. D’ Amico 2.50 Jan. 1943 
New Art Education —256 pp. Pearson 3.00 May 1942 
Fashion Drawing —96 pp. Gibbs 2.50 May 1942 
Crafts for Fun —290 Perry 3.00 Feb. 1943 
Home Handicraft for Girls —359 pp. Hall 2.50 Dec. 1942 
Animal Drawing —79 pp. Skeeping 3.50 May 1942 
How to Make Animated Cartoons -97 pp. Falk 1.49 Dec. 1942 
The Natural Way to Draw —221 pp. Nicolaides 3.00 Sept. 1942 
How to Create Cartoons —193 pp. Greene 3.50 May 1942 
Art History and Appreciation PRICE Commercial Art—Lettering PRICE 
American Painting Today—179 pp. $4 50 The A B C's of Lettering-—221 pp. Biegeleisen $4 00 
An Illustr¢ ated Handbook of Art Alphabets and Letters for Lettering Jacobs 2 00 
Hist rv 278 pp. Roos Beginners Course in Show Card 
Cloth Bound 3 50 Writing—64 pp. Matasek 50 
Board Bound, Wire Binding 2 75 Lettering—21 pl de Lemos 1 00 
Apollo History of Art Reinach 2 25 Lettering Today—38 pl Hunt & Hunt 1 00 
{rt Appreciation in Senior and Junior Lettering of Today—144 pp. Holme 4 50 
High School—334 pp. . Collins & Modern Lettering—Poster Design 
Riley 1 80 for Pen and Brush Ross F. George 50 
Ar Everyday Life—497 pp. Goldstein 3 75 Pen Lettering—68 pp. Esterbrook 50 
Art of Egypt Through the Ages Ross 10 00 P's and Q's of Lettering Tannahill 2 50 
Art of Enjoying Art McMahon 3 00 Sixty Alphabets—96 pp. Hunt & Hunt 1 75 
Art Today 358 pp. Faulkner, 
Ziegfeld, & Hill 3 50 Costume 
Art Thru the Ag Gardner 3 00 
rhe Civilization ‘of the Renaissance Accessories of Dress Lester & Oerke 10 00 
in Italy Burkhardt 3 00 American Costume—12 p slates Sellner 1 00 
Conten pay Painting in Europe—144 pp. 3 50 Costume Design—176 pp. Bradley 2 00 
El Greco—244 j 3 50 Drawing the Fashion Figure Conerly 2 00 
Elizat ihe an E 4. —40 pp. Williams 5 00 Fashion Drawing—6 pp. Gibbs 2 50 
Gist of Art—346 pp. Sloan 3 75 Fashion Drawing—%6 pp. Marshall 3 50 
The Impressionists—118 ill 3 00 Fashion Drawing—How to Do It 
Magic Realm of the Arts—55 pp. Bailey 1 50 222 pp. Doten, 
Ms asterpieces of European Painting Boulard 4 00 
America—336 pp. 3 50 Fashions Since Their Debut—72 pp. Wilson 1 50 
100 Mas ieanies es of Painting—197 pp. Witt 3 50 Historic Costume Lester 3 50 
Mode American Painting—200 pp. Boswell 5 00 History of Costume Design—24 pl Sellner 1 00 
Nature in Chinese Art—203pp., 150ill Sowerby 3 75 Interpretive Costumes Kerr 
Rodi 150 pp. 3 50 1. ry Greece and Rome 1 00 
Rubens—300 pp. 3 00 2. The Orient 1 00 
3. Age of Chivalry 1 00 
Art Teaching 4. American Costume 1 00 
5. Renaissance of Elizabethan 1 00 
Ad ring in Art—Students’ Edition Lee 1 68 
Applied Art—425 pp de Lemos 5 00 “ent . — 
Art Ability and Ast Veeshuiney Crafts—Handicratts 
Tests—7th grade up Knauber 1 45 WOODWORK 
Art Activities in the Modern School— Nicholas, New Ideas in Woodcraft—80 pp. John Lemos 2 00 
376 pp : . Mawhood & Wood Carving Made Easy—96 pp. Sowers 1 50 
Trilling 3 25 Wood Carving—162 pp. Leland 2 25 
aa + a with Discarded : Wood Carving : Durst 3 50 
Materials eg erry 2 50 Siaiaied a 
Art as Education—309 pp. MacDonald 2 50 OTHER CRAFTS . , 
Art for the Schools of America—190 pp. Gregg 2 00 Applied Leathercraft . . Groneman 2 50 
Artin Elementary Education—294 pp. Winslow 2 75 Color Cement Handicraft—200 pp. deLemos & 
Artin the Elementary Schools Mathias 2 50 . : “i de Lemos 5 00 
Artin the Primary Schools—166 pp. Smyth 2 75 Crafts for Fun—290 pp. ; Perry 3 00 
Art in Secondary Education—396 pp. Winslow 3 00 Handicrafts (all kinds)—424 Griswold 3 00 
The Art Teacher—492 pp deLemos 8 00 Handicrafts as a Hobby—33 illus. Dodds 1 75 
Art Teacher's Primer—180 O'Hara 2 50 Home Handicraft for Girls—359 pp. Hall 2 50 
Beginnings of Art in the public Leathercraft—17 pl. . de Lemos 1 00 
Schools Mathias 1 50 Leathercraft as a Hobby—116 pp. Pyle 1 75 
The Business of Teaching and Leathercraftsman—176 pp. Snyder 2 00 
Supervising Art—73 pp. Kirby 1 00 Modern Crafts “300 pp. 1 00 
C reate Something . . Payant 2 50 Needlework and Crafts—340 pp. Davison, Miall 
Cre leaching in Art—261 pp. D'Amico 2 50 — : : & Polkinghorne 2 00 
An Int duction to Art Education . Whitford 2 50 Silk Screen Stencil Craft, 140 pp. Biegeleisen 2 00 
The Integrated School Art Program— The Stencil Book Emmy Zweybruck 1 10 
391; _ Winslow 3 50 Textile Decorating—17 pl. de Lemos 1 00 
New Art Edue “ation 256 pp. Pearson 3 00 lincraft as a Hobby 100 pp. Bell 2 00 
Picture Making by Children Tomlinson 4 50 New Tincraft Project—80 pp. Lukowitz 1 25 
aaytt Boo Waterman 3 60 
Selective Art Aptitude Tests, Book I a 1 34 ari -corati 
Selling Art to the Community Wadsworth 1 50 Interior Decoration 
Teact f Art . Mathias 3 00 Decorating The Home—334 pp. Lewis t 00 
eacl of Art in Schools—98 pp. Gibbs 2 5 Elements of Interior Decoration 
Visual Arts aes D'Amico & School Edition Whiton 1 00 
Committee 1 50 Space for Living—111 pp. Frankl 3 50 


THESE PRICES, WHILE NOT. GUARANTEED AGAINST CHANGE, 


ARE CORRECT AT TIME OF PRINTING THIS LIST 
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ideas 


Design PRICI 


Creative Art for Graded Schools 


(grades I-——VIII 45c each) Tessin $3 60 
Decorative Plant Forms—30 pl Faulkne l 5 
Guatemala Art Crafts, 138 Lust le Lemos 75 


Industrial Arts Design Varnum 4 00 
Landscape in Decoration—17 pl n l 
l 








Ler nos 
Mexico, Arts and Crafts—17 pl deLemos 00 
Plants and Design—16 pl iith | & Fricke 85 
Simplified Modern Design—18 pl. Lyon & Len s 2 00 
rextile Design—80 pp Hi int 3 50 
Drawing 
Animal Drawing—79 pp Skeeping 3 50 
Art of the Pencil—144 pp Johnson 4 00 
Black & White Brown 1 50 
Cartooning Plus Good Drawing Weaver 2 50 
Constructive Anatomy irl a 6 00 
Creative Expression—22 pl , and & 
Rehnstrand 2 50 
Color Sketching in Chalk—80 pp Maxwell ; OO 
Color in Sketching and Rendering Guptill 10 00 
Drawing a Cat—64 pp. Newberry 1 Of 
Drawing with Pen and Ink Guptill 8 50 
Drawing on Scratch Board—63 p; Kermode 1 00 
Elements of Freehand Perspective Norton 1 50 
Figure Construction Bement 2 40 
Figure Drawing and Portraiture 
196 pp. J I > O 
Freehand Drawing Self Taught Guptill 3 50 
Fun With a Pencil Loomis 3 00 
How to Draw the Human Figure 
10 pl. Heat 1 5 
How to Draw the Human Head 
10 pl. Sanden 1 OO 
How OM: ake Animated Cartoons 17 pp 
Fall 1 49 
Human Figure—143 pp. Vanderpoel 2 50 
The Human Head—16 pl. Bee 1 25 
Master Model Drawing—16 pl le Lemos 1 95 
The Natural Way to Draw—221 p Nicolaid s OO 
Perspective Made Easy Nordling 1 60 
Sketching as a Hobby Guptill 2 50 
Sketching and Rendering in Pencil 
348 pp. Guptull 5 00 
Technique of Pencil Drawing Johnson 6 00 
You Can Draw Garfield 3 00 
How to Create Cartoons ireen¢ 3 50 
Toys 
American School Toys—?72 pp. Kunu 2 00 
Easy to Make Toys—80 pp Kun 0 
Paper Toys I—2nd and 3rd Grades Pauli 60 
Paper Toys Il—4th Grade Pauli 1 60 
Tin Can Toys > 00 
Toys Every Child Can Make Wright 2 50 
Theater 
A Book of Puppets—88 pp. 2 50 
Art Where Art Thou (Play Robinson 50 
Beginner's Puppet Book—150 py; Hober 2 00 
How to Produce Puppet Plays Ruthenburg 1 75 
Designing for the Stage—79 pp. Zinkeisen 3 50 
Marionettes For All Ages—51 py Goerdeler 1 25 
Marionettes, Masks and Sha lows Mills & Dunn 2 50 


Marionette in Motion, Handbox 


XII—25 pp. Dwiggins 1 50 
Masks Kniffin 3 50 
Plays and Puppet Shows 1 00 
Puppets and Puppet Stage Beaumont 4 50 


Puppets in America, 1739 to Toda McPharlin 2 00 
How to Produce Puppet Plays Hastin as & 

134 pp. Ruthent ours 1 75 
Theater Arts D’Amic 3 50 
Tony Sarg'’s Marionette Book 1 00 





ORDER NOW 
and SAVE 


10% 


on orders of $10.00 or more 


These books are not published by us—most 
of them have been reviewed in past issues 
of SCHOOL ARTS. This list has proved 
to be of great convenience to schools and 
libraries, enabling them to send a single 
order, receive a single shipment, and pay 
by a single check. 


SEND ORDER TODAY TO 
School Arts Magazine 


134 Printers Bldg. Worcester, Mass. 

















WITH 


PRANG WATER COLORS 


For your “Art in War’ programs, you will find that the 


speed, the sparkle, the transparency, the true colors, the instant 
and clear mixing, the beautiful blending, still keep ‘““Prang’ 


colors in the front line of action. 


In any good art project, it’s the color that counts and 
you can still count on Prang Water Colors to retain all of 
those good qualities that you have grown to expect in them 


through the years. 


TEACHERS! Urge your students to save their metal 
water color boxes and buy “refills.” We can guarantee 
delivery in any quantity on all regular sizes of refills, and the 
colors are exactly the same as would be supplied were you 


ordering new boxes. Here is a check list of the sizes: 


Oval pans for the OVL 8 Box 
14-pans for Boxes No. 8 and 16 
34-pans for Box No. 4 

Whole pans for Boxes No. 5 and 85 


To conserve metal in accordance with Government reg- 
ulations, Prang Water Color Boxes will be supplied in war 


emergency packings. 


Problem & Idea Unit No. 92-2, “How To Use Water Colors,’’ con- 
tains ideas for the use of water colors in your classes. ‘Spring Art Ideas” 
is a new unit just out. Send 10 cents for either, 15 cents for both to Dept. 


SA-4. Water Color Booklet in color included free of charge. 





THE AMERICAN fi CRAYON COMP! 


706 HAYESAVENUE. f%mms SANDUSKY. OHIC 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 





